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EDUCATION 


By Dr. MARVIN L. DARSIE 


DEAN OF THE TEACHERS COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES 


In order to appreciate the significance of 
the so-called ‘‘progressive’’ philosophy of 
education, it is well to bear in mind the 
character of the practises in vogue in the 
average elementary school of the eighteenth 
century—practises still common enough in 
scores of rural schools in the United States 
to-day. 

The elementary school was maintained 
primarily to teach children to read, write, 


’? Learning was con- 


spell and ‘‘cipher. 
ceived as a series of exercises in rote mem- 
orization. In learning to read, the child 
first memorized the alphabet. He then 
mastered simple phonie combinations and 
words of one syllable. This was, as a rule, 
done individually through monotonous 
oral drill, punetuated by frequent punish- 
ment. Simple couplets or stanzas, usually 
scriptural, were then memorized.  UIlti- 
mately the child learned to read slowly 
and haltingly, syllable by syllable and 
word by word. Spelling and writing were 
acquired by a similar process of laborious 
drill. 

From the social point of view the key- 
note was rigid discipline. Benches and 
seats were fixed. No conversation or mov- 
ing about was allowed without permission 
from the master. Infractions of the numer- 


ous rules were visited with prompt and 
severe punishment. 


The ‘‘three R’s’’ were 





taught as ends in themselves, without ret- 
erence to any life problem or situation, 
other than unreasoning conformity to cur- 
rent theological beliefs, as expressed in the 
catechism. The school was merely a minor 
supplement to the social, moral and craft 
training of the home, church and commu- 
nity. Education in general lacked both a 
ruiding philosophy and a practical tech- 
nique. 

It is a far cry from this dreary and for- 
bidding state of affairs to the modern well- 
organized activity school. Reform did not 
come over night, but as the culmination of 
a series of progressive steps involving both 
theory and practise. To understand the 
significance of the new philosophy and 
methods it is necessary to bear in mind the 
nature of the successive advances which 
make the nineteenth century outstanding 
in the history of education. 

The prophet of the new education was 
Jean Jacques Rousseau. Despite his per- 
sonal shortcomings and his extravagant 
emotionalism, the ‘‘Emile,’’ published in 
1762, strikes the keynote of all subsequent 
educational reform. Three basic doctrines 
are presented, which, while not entirely 
original, constitute the foundations of 
nearly all subsequent theory and practise. 
They may be briefly stated as follows. 

Edueation must proceed from and be 
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organized around the nature of the child. 
His impulses and desires are divinely im- 
planted, therefore they can not be wrong. 
Only an 
which these innate potentialities and inter- 
ests are developed to the full, can true 


by providing environment in 


manhood be attained. Education must not 
attempt to fit the child into a social or theo- 
logical mold, but must liberate his capaci- 
ties and allow them to develop without 
restriction. 

Education should proceed through eon- 
crete life, experiences rather than books. 
Reading is taboo until the child is twelve 
years old. Physical activity, sensory mo- 
tor contacts with nature, constant percep- 
tion of the relations among events, par- 
ticularly causal the 
materials through which the child grows to 


relations; these are 
adult stature both physical and mental. 
Social training is definitely deferred until 
late adolescence. 

Learning must be the result of the 
child’s own experimental exploration of his 
environment. Indoctrination of any sort 
must be completely foreign to his experi- 
Particularly must this be true of 
theological or political indoctrination. 
Ideas which are not the result of the child’s 
own reasoning, based on his own experi- 
ences, are worthless. One’s world is fash- 
ioned by reason out of the play of innate 


impulses and interests upon the concrete, 


ence. 


sensory-motor aspects of his environment. 

Rousseau was neither philosopher nor 
schoolmaster. He was a prophet, a voice 
erying in the wilderness, and it remained 
for more orderly and practical minds to 
translate his workable educa- 
tional theory and practise. The educa- 
tional thought of the nineteenth century 
was devoted largely to this undertaking. 
It is beyond the scope of this essay to trace 
these movements in detail, but certain ma- 


ideas into 


jor trends may be indicated. 
Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi (1746-1827 ) 
formulated a definite technique of instrue- 
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tion based on sensory-motor experience. 
The perception and handling of groups of 
objects provide the experiences from which 
concepts of number arise. Thus arithmetic 
becomes the science of dealing with groups 
of things, and passes very gradually from 
concrete experience to the manipulation of 
symbols. Similarly, the first approaches to 
nature study and geography come through 
observations and field trips. Only as a rich 
sensory background is developed do the 
definitions and abstract statements of 
books take on meaning. Pestalozzi himself 
was extraordinarily fertile in devising such 
objective presentations, and in clinching 
their essential meanings by ingenious dril! 
procedures. Unfortunately, 
teachers too often missed the spirit of the 
new methods and retained only the devices. 
Hence the Pestalozzian techniques degener- 
ated rapidly into a new type of educational 
formalism, detached from really significant 
life experiences and largely unintegrated. 
Nevertheless, a real beginning had _ been 
made. The principle that education should 
develop out of concrete experiences rather 
than books became thoroughly established 
both in theory and practise. 

Friedrich Wilhelm Froebel (1782-1852 
was profoundly influenced both by Rous- 
seau’s doctrine of developing child nature 
as the starting point of education and by 
Pestalozzi’s suecess in making instruction 
sensory and objective. In ‘‘The Education 
of Man’’ the thesis of education as condi- 
tioned by the natural development of the 
child is amplified by the notion that the 
unfolding of child nature is in some sense 
a manifestation of the divine life—an 
epitome of the whole cosmic process. Froe- 
bel was philosopher, mystic and schoolmas- 
ter combined, and both his thought and his 
practise, as embodied in the kindergarten, 
have left a permanent impress upon mod- 
ern education. 

Johann Friedrich Herbart (1776—1841), 
a philosopher and logician, did much to 


classroom 
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systematize and expand the ideas implicit 
in the procedures of Pestalozzi. As has 
been noted, the objective methods of the 
latter, while psychologically sound, made 
little provision for the integration of ideas 
into systems of knowledge and information. 
Herbart met this shortcoming with his doe- 
trine of apperception. New experiences 
acquire meaning only as they are assimi- 
lated into the mass of previously organized 
ideas. As education proceeds, one’s uni- 
verse not only expands but becomes more 
orderly and harmonious. Not only was 
this notion stressed in principle, but a defi- 
nite technique of instruction, the ‘‘four 
formal steps’’ (later extended to five), was 
As in the ease of the Pestalozzian 
object this technique tended in 
practise to become formal and lifeless. 
Both Pestalozzi and Froebel had sensed 
the lack of adequate provision for social 
training in the ‘‘Emile,’’ and both stressed 
the faet that education 
whole man, social, moral and spiritual as 
well as intellectual. Neither, however, pro- 
posed any clean-cut method of attaining 
ends. Herbart met this situation 
with the proposal that cultural history 
constitute the core around which the eur- 
riculum be built. This fruitful idea was 
elaborated by later educationists (notably 
Ziller and Rein) into the famous ‘‘ Culture 


devised. 


lesson, 


must be of the 


these 


Epochs’’ theory of curriculum construc- 
tion. This theory assumed that the child, 
in his intellectual and emotional develop- 
ment, tends to recapitulate the major cul- 
tural stages in the evolution of the human 
race, and that the curriculum to be psycho- 
logically sound must embody successively 
the activities and interests of these culture 
epochs. 

Stanley Hall (1844-1924) in a long 
series of brilliantly written articles and 
volumes interpreted the mystical child de- 
velopment notions of Froebel and the cul- 
ture epochs theory of Ziller and Rein in 
terms of the evolutionary thought of the 
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The child in his 
reeapitulates 


late nineteenth century. 
embryological development 
the organic 
passed in evolving from the invertebrates. 


stages through which man 
By analogy, in his psychic development 
from birth to maturity he recapitulates 
what might be called the spiritual stages 
through which the race evolved in passing 
from anthropoid to man. This genetie 
philosophy of education 
narily successful in stimulating 
spread and more or less critical study of 


extraordi- 
wide- 


was 


the actual interests, motives and behavior 
of children. Hall, more than any other in- 
dividual, was responsible for shifting edu- 
cational and psychological emphasis from 
theorizing about children to observation 
and study of children. 

The late nineteenth 
marked by wide-spread interest in natural 


century was also 
science as a basic element in a liberal edu- 
cation. with the 
names of Spencer and Huxley are most 
prominently associated, accentuated the 
emphasis placed both on sensory motor ex- 


This movement, whieh 


perience and logical thinking as the bases 
of education. It gradually crowded from 
school curricula fields of study which had 
ceased to function in the world of the pres- 
ent. Finally, it laid the foundation for 
that experimental attitude toward life and 
mind which was shortly to bring about 
fundamental changes both in social and 
educational theory. 

In summary, the nineteenth century wit- 
nessed a series of radical and profound 
changes in both the theory and practise of 
education. The child rather than subject- 
matter became the center of interest. The 
beginnings of scientific child study were 
well established. 
in terms of actual sensory motor experience 
rather than the 
provided by even the best of books. 


Learning was conceived 
second-hand experience 
Inde- 
pendent logical thinking was encouraged 
rather than rote memorization. The world 
of the present began to displace both the 
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dead past of the formal classicists and the 
nebulous future of the theologians. Seri- 
ous attempts were made to construct a cur- 
riculum which would fuse the genuine eul- 
tural evolution of the past into the living 
fashion as to illuminate 


present in such 


and interpret the life of to-day. Finally a 
considerable body of sound teaching tech- 
nique was worked into classroom practise. 
The leaven of a new education was working 
strongly. 
Important work remained to be done, 
The new tendencies, fruitful as 
had not into a 


dynamie social philosophy. 


however. 
they were, been forged 
Education was 
still conceived largely in terms of the de- 
velopment of the child as an individual. 
Even here, child development was subordi- 
child Initiative 
emanated largely from the teacher. Books 


still set thought patterns for the pupil to 


nate to manipulation. 


follow. 
of his environment by the child seldom 
activities. 


Genuine experimental exploration 


found a place in classroom 
School and community were mutually ex- 
clusive. No the scientific 


evaluation of child development, learning 


methods for 


procedures or curricular experiences had 
yet been worked out. The old molds had 
gone, education was in solution, but a ecom- 
prehensive social philosophy and a vital 
and scientific teaching technique had not 
yet crystallized. 

The twentieth century was characterized 
by a threefold attack upon these problems. 
The experimental study of children and 
their activities was extended and placed 
upon a scientifie basis. Techniques for the 
measurement of achievement and capacity 
were developed. It became increasingly 
possible to adjust educational activities to 
the capacities of children and to secure 
reasonably accurate measurement of the 
results of such activities. The vague and 
mystical notions of child nature and child 
characteristic of the early 


development 
nineteenth century began to be supplanted 
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by scientific and semi-quantitative descrip- 
tions of the activities and learning proc- 
esses of children at different age levels. 

Almost simultaneously a new teaching 
method and a new social philosophy of edu- 
cation appeared. In certain rural schools 
individual pupils were encouraged to un- 
dertake small-scale agricultural enterprises, 
such as cultivating a plot of corn or veg- 
etables. Teachers of insight were quick to 
see the possibilities of vitalizing the tradi- 
tional subjects of instruction by associating 
them with these activities. Here and there 
the routine of class study and recitation 
was largely discarded, and all learning 
activity organized around the practical and 
immediately interesting agricultural un- 
dertaking. Such integrated large-scale 
activities were known as projects. Pres- 
ently daring attempts were made to reor- 
ganize whole schools on the basis of pur- 
poseful and interesting activities by groups 
of students. Schools conducted by Jolin 
Dewey at the University of Chicago, Mrs. 
Marietta Johnston at Fairhope, Alabama, 
and Junius L. Meriam at the University of 
Missouri became nationally famous as cen- 
ters of such organization. Progressive 
centers of teacher training were quick to 
develop the possibilities of project teaching 
as a classroom method, useful even in more 
formally organized schools. The project 
bade fair to supplant the object lesson of 
Pestalozzi and the five formal steps of Her- 
bart as the standard twentieth century 
technique of instruction. 

The parallel development of a genuine 
social philosophy of education seems likely 
to save the new method from degenerating 
into a mere teaching device. While the 
origins of the new philosophy are so com- 
plex and interwoven as to defy complete 
analysis, three major trends of thought can 
be clearly discerned. The insistence upon 
the inborn right of every individual to the 
fullest possible development of all his pow- 
ers so dramatically championed by the 
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French liberals of the late eighteenth cen- 
tury has influenced profoundly all subse- 
quent social theory. With its corollary of 
a social order embodying ‘‘liberty, equal- 
ity, fraternity’’ this tendency may be 
characterized as the trend toward democ- 
racy. 

The 
thinking in the nineteenth century was 


enormous extension of scientific 
directly responsible for two radical and 
significant innovations in social theory. In 
liis ‘Positive Philosophy,’’ Auguste Comte 
proposed the extension of the scientific 
method to the study of human social rela- 
This new field of sociology was 
to be based upon the data of the 
underlying sciences of biology and psychol- 
ogy. While the science 
swaddling clothes from the standpoint of 
both methodology and results, it has had 
far-reaching effects upon both social and 
Society is conceived 


tionships. 
exact 


new is still in 


educational thought. 
as a fluid, evolutionary process whose phe- 
nomena are susceptible of scientific analy- 
The older preconcep- 
tions associated with theology, folk-lore and 


sis and description. 


tradition have almost completely disap- 
peared from modern thinking. 

From the philosophic point of view the 
scientific method found expression in the 
movement known as pragmatism first elab- 
orated by Peirce and William James 
toward the close of the century. Pragma- 
tism is essentially a philosophy of value. 
Both theological and classical traditions 
are abandoned. What has value is what 
Truth becomes a relative term ap- 
plicable to the most coherent and adequate 
description of the state of affairs at any 
given time. Philosophy itself becomes ex- 
perimental and tentative. The new doc- 
trine is both immensely disturbing and 
immensely challenging. All the old land- 
marks disappear, finality in religion and 
On the other hand, life and 
thought become adventurous in a new and 
thrilling sense. Through research and 


works. 


morals wanes. 
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creative thinking man is continuously 
building a more understandable and har- 


monious world, influenced but neither 
bound nor hampered by what has gone 
before. 


The 


attempt to effect a synthesis of these trends 


most effective and thoroughgoing 


has been made by John Dewey. Dewey is 
one with Rousseau, Froebel and Hall in his 
insistence that education child- 
centered—that it is in the spontaneous in- 


must be 


terests and play activities of children that 
cuided learning must begin. Learning is 
always the result of purposeful, self-initi- 
ated and self-directed activity. The true 
teacher is a setter of the stage, a guide and 
helper on the order of Emile’s tutor, never 
a director or manipulator of children. 

The child, merely a 
bundle of impulses, but an organism grow- 


however, is not 
ing to maturity in a complex and changing 
social the 
lead of Pestalozzi and Herbart in his insis- 


environment. Dewey follows 
tence upon the social significance of educa- 
tion, but to a far profounder degree than 
either of the earlier reformers does he in- 
tegrate with this social concept of educa- 
tion Rousseau’s doctrine of the supremacy 
of child-initiated activity. Education is 
the process through which the immature, 
but growing child becomes a functioning 
member of society. This is possible only 
through participation in experiences which 
not merely symbolize, but actually are a 
part of social life. The school is a social 
microcosm. 

Society as conceived by Dewey resembles 
very little the static political or moral 
order of the classical philosophical and 
theological tradition. 
tion is not in any sense to be conceived as 
indoctrination. Neither is it to embody 
merely a living through the culture epochs 
of the past. Society is the shared, purpose- 
ful spiritual life of its members. It is 
fluid, experimental, creative; an experienc- 


Hence social eduea- 
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ing in which the individual is merged in 
the social whole without losing his identity 
as an individual. This shared spiritual 
activity, which is democratic society, the 
school must engender. 

Dewey’s educational philosophy reflects 
strongly the scientific and utilitarian con- 
cepts of Herbert Spencer. While he does 
not minimize the educative and socializing 
influence of common emotional experience, 
it is shared intellectual activity which is 
par excellence the true integrating agency 
in social life. The very essence of educa- 
tion is to be found in the critical, construe- 
tive thought and activity of groups of indi- 
viduals actuated by common purposes. 
Furthermore, the most worth-while experi- 
ences are those embodying the arts, crafts 
and sciences most directly related to social- 
economic welfare. At every point both the 
thought and practise of the school must be 
a genuine extension and intensification of 
the basic thought and activity of the eom- 
munity and of the world. 

Dewey, like Rousseau, is prophet rather 


than schoolman. It has been left to others 
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to devise techniques which effectually em- 
body his ideas in classroom practise. What 
is comprehensively called ‘‘progressive’’ or 


, 


‘“*new education’’ represents in effect the 


attempts to bring this to pass. I have en- 
deavored to show that the actual novelty 
of the new procedures is perhaps not so 
great as is sometimes believed: that we are 
witnessing the effective synthesis in both 
theory and practise of ideas which have 
been in evolution for a century and a half. 
It is the synthesis, not the ideas them- 
The term 


selves, which is new. ‘* progres- 
sive’’ is, however, in every way applicable 
to education as it is unfolding in America 
to-day. We are witnessing the orderly, 
integrated development of a body of theory 
and practise comparable to that in the 
fields of medicine and engineering. It is 
perhaps reasonable to hope that we are on 
the verge of social transformations as pro- 
found as those effected by applied science 
in the physical world. In our enthusiasm 
for the new, however, let us not lose sight 
of the earlier labors of which the present 


procedures are the outworking. 


SOCIAL CHANGE AND THE CURRICULUM 


By Professor JOHN A. KINNEMAN 


ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY 


Ir we ask ourselves why we should edu- 
eate, there might be, and in fact there are, 
many ways by which the question can be 
answered. The aims and purposes of edu- 
cation have been stated frequently—some- 
times tritely, sometimes with some origi- 
nality. 

When all is said and done, however, edu- 
cation should consist of adjusting the indi- 
vidual to But which 
environment or environments? The indus- 
trialist may want every human twig bent 
to the profit system. The Russian Com- 
munist may want the young bent in the 
The religionist 


his environment. 


direction of his system. 


may want the child submerged in holy doc- 
trine. Hitler or Mussolini or even some 
American nationalists may insist that the 
school be employed for the purpose of 
securing strict adherence to the nationalist 
ideals. Each special pleader promotes, if 
he can, his special aim of education, and in 
the end the child and his civilization suffer. 

Here I present my special plea. It is 
that every child who is exposed to the pub- 
lice-school system should see clearly and 
unmistakably the inevitable, the constant 
and the speedy nature of change. In many 
respects the material which the present-day 
school sets up as its curriculum is better 
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suited to a horse and buggy age than it is 
to our present eight-cylinder age. In some 
respects our curricular materials are as 
antiquated as the old oaken bucket would 
be ina modern urban community. Are the 
offerings of the ‘‘little red school house,’’ 
and even those of our more palatial school 
buildings, consistent with the demands 
which modern society is placing upon the 
school? If results are to be measured by 
the flood of bewildering current problems 
under which we suffer, then we can be cer- 
tain that the school curriculum has not 


changed with a rapidly mechanized so- 


ciety. The school curriculum, in many 
parts, illustrates the sociologist’s ‘‘ cultural 


lag’’—the failure to make social adapta- 
tions to physical change. 

Suppose we look at a half-dozen concrete 
illustrations of problem material in the 
basic field of providing food and clothing 

-the field which Wiliam Graham Sumner 
would name ‘‘maintenance.’’ Take the 
shoe industry as our first example. The 
killing of animals and the tanning of hides 
are important parts of the production of 
But the current overproduction, by 
which we have machines for producing 
three times as many shoes as we consume, 
was hardly known to the sehool and in 


shoes. 


most places is not known now, in spite of 
the surplus of shoes which is upon us. No 
doubt the school has taught with methodi- 
eal precision the process by which shoes are 
made. Has it taught many shoes 
should be made, what the price of them 
should be or what wages should go to the 
workers ? 

Or choose another illustration from a 
commodity which is used frequently— 
Our job is to study it in some de- 
tail. We make a geography or a home eco- 
nomics project out of it and by so doing 
run the risk of destroying interest by tak- 
ing it out of its natural setting. We learn 
how grandmother, or maybe great-grand- 
mother, used lye made from wood ashes to 


how 


soap. 
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manufacture her soap when the lye was 
boiled with animal fats. Do we the 
school to teach the fraudulent character of 
many of the highly advertised soaps, lo- 
Or in this connec- 


use 


tions and hair tonics? 
tion do we rely upon some abstractions of 
old-fashioned character education?  In- 
stead the school allows us to become ‘‘suck- 
ers’’ because of our victimization by the 
art of high pressure advertising. Could it 
use the resources of chemistry, of home 
economics and even of social science to ac- 
quire a mastery of this mere detail of mod- 
ern living? Should the school, in this con- 
nection, whether the commodity be soap or 
carpet sweepers or automobile tires, present 
the possibilities of having the student know 
the findings of Consumers’ Research or 
should the civics teacher indoctrinate to 
the point of showing that the findings of the 
Federal Bureau of Standards should be 
made public? Maybe our non-functional 
civics has been too much concerned with 
the powers of Congress and the duties of 
the county commissioners to take account 
of those agencies of government which ex- 
ercise control in behalf of the purchaser of 
coods. 

When we look at the basic industry of 
grain producing and processing we are 
confronted with another difficult problem. 
The school approaches this problem, if it 
does it at all, from the view-point of em- 
phasizing the actual process of milling and 
the historical development of that process. 
The choice of flour which gives the best 
value is not likely to be considered. May- 
be the most highly advertised brand is most 
likely to be purchased. There is little like- 
lihood that such important aspects of the 
present farm problem as the decreasing 
domestic consumption of cereals, the van- 
ishing foreign markets, the advantages of 
farmers’ cooperatives, the unregulated 
opening of and entrance upon new farm 
acreage, the failure to effect a coordinate 
and inexpensively operated system of trans- 
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portation, the failure to modernize the tax 
system both as to source and as to admin- 
istration are receiving the attention from 
the secondary school which they should. 
The important problems which accom- 
pany the making of clothing are more sub- 
tle and more difficult of solution than those 
which are ordinarily taught. The actual 
cultivation of flax or cotton, the shearing 
of sheep, the spinning of thread and the 
weaving of cloth are unimportant when 
held in contrast with the wages of the tex- 
tile industry, the irregular employment in 
the men’s clothing trades, the sweating sys- 
tem of dress production, the seasonal unem- 
Then too 


there are such basie problems in this field 


ployment of the millinery trade. 


as the curtailment of our cotton produc- 
tion, the rapidly increasing importation of 
silk and the efforts of our protectionists to 
make the country self-sufficient in the pro- 
Does 
the citizen to see the overdeveloped textile 


duction of wool. the school enable 


industry in its totality? 
Fuel 


modern 


constitutes another basic need of 


man. The arithmetic books used 
to present a study of wood by the cord and 
of lumber by the thousand feet. Only yes- 
terday the civics books began to present a 
study of the problems of conservation. 
Our modern needs in this direction are not 
those of our grandfathers—the ability to 
eut and cord wood and judge it for its 
quality—but a knowledge of how to control 
what might seem to be excessively high gas 
and Are secondary 
schools really tackling this problem in their 
Then too our 


electric rates. our 
courses in the social studies? 
problem is not one of training the individ- 
ual to use ax and wedges on oak and hick- 
ory but an ability to eliminate the friction 
between miners and operators in the over- 


developed and therefore underpaid bitumi- 


nous coal industry. In order to accomplish 
this will unionization of all the miners be 
sufficient? Will a_ limitation the 


number of miners be the way out? Will 


upon 
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nationalization of the mines be necessary ? 
Or will it be necessary to effect some 
scheme of national planning so far as pro- 
duction is concerned ? 

At the present time we find the nation 
in an era in which the various parts of an 
unorganized and non-unified transporta- 
tion system are crying for aid. The rail- 
roads want to curb the bus companies; the 
bus companies appeal to popular feeling in 
the form of lower rates; the trucking com- 
panies merge or become bankrupt from 
competition; the built inland 
waterways are attacked by the tax-paying 
We have recorded in 
our history the 
agrarians of the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century—Grangers, Populists, Free 
Silverites in their opposition to the public 
carriers. We even learn the year in which 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission was 
created. Do we have anything in the 
school which suggests the necessity for 
further control of the transportation sys- 
tem? Will Roosevelt be considered a dic- 
tator if his administration contemplates 
the organization of three railroad systems 
for the entire country? What has the 
school done and what should it do to set 
ideas afloat in the direction of curbing ex- 
cessive salaries to railroad officials, in the 
direction of attaining a unified transporta- 
tion system? Should it remain neutral and 
float with the undirected drift or should it 
vo so far as to endorse the proposals of 
labor leaders for government ownership? 

Turning aside now from the subsistence 
side of life let us look at the regulatory 
phase of our social structure. Here the 
functioning of the expert looms large. 
Problems of government are no longer so 
simple as that of deciding whether a new 
plank should be laid on the bridge or 
whether a road should be surfaced with 
broken stone. Problems of street paving, 
of sewage disposal, of city planning, of 
adequate water supply, of sanitary hous- 


publicly 


transportation units. 


books accounts of the 
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ing. of reforestation and recreation, of the 
prevention of disease, together with many 
‘thers of a similar kind, abound every- 
where and need expert handling. Has the 
school made us aware of these problems or 
have we followed a program of drift? 

Of recent months most Americans could 
be divided into one of two camps—those 
who felt reasonably sure we could drink 
our way back to prosperity and those who 
worried over the horrors of the saloon. 
The truth of the matter is that extensive 
brewing is not even a meager substitute 

r a program of public works. It pro- 
vides employment for relatively few peo- 
ple and consumes relatively little raw ma- 
terial. During the decades that the lovers 
of personal liberty and the proponents of 
sobriety battled for supremacy, free enter- 
prise and individual initiative have nearly 
wrecked our civilization. While we were 
battling to control their drinking habits, 
we did nothing to curb their investing hab- 
its and nothing to protect them from high 
pressure salesmanship and_ advertising. 
Neither did we concern ourselves very 
much in regard to taxes and the payment 
f income taxes. As Americans we had 


( 


almost reached the point of believing that 
‘‘only saps work.’’ 

Turn to the administration of govern- 
ment for a moment. During recent dec- 
ades we have experienced a revolutionary 
migration of people from rural to urban 
areas. We have been emerging from the 
era in which it was necessary, because of 
physical isolation, to have the seat of gov- 
ernment close to the people. To-day, with 
speedy transportation, we continue to rely 
upon townships and counties as the basis 
for our local government. We could abol- 
ish the townships and get along nicely with 
one half to one third as many counties. 
Some of this could be accomplished by leg- 
islative action; some would have to await 
constitutional deliberation. In either case 
is the school material preparing the public 
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for the changes which should have taken 
place long ago and which must take place 
if we are to depend upon organized gov- 
ernment for any considerab!e number of 
benefits? We can not operate effectively in 
a highly mechanized society with a govern- 
mental structure which was designed for a 
stage-coach mode of transportation. Can 
the school be relied upon to bridge the eul- 
tural lag? 

One more instance of the regulatory 
code, of the less formal variety, will suffice 
to complete the range of illustrations. 
That is the failure of the school, through 
its methods and its materials, to effect any 
social patterns of orderly cooperation. 
Farmers are impoverished because of the 
American myth of individual initiative; 
labor is victimized because of individual 
bargaining; capital is bankrupt because of 
an unwillingness to subscribe to any scheme 
of planning; the races of color stand in 
fear of violence and oppression because of 
the failure of the school to offset (some- 
times it actually aggravates) the commu- 
nity prejudices; Jews and Catholics are 
obliged to rely upon their defenses because 
of the school’s failure to teach the basie 
factors or the common elements in re- 
ligion. The ‘‘heathens’’ of India and the 
‘‘pagans’’ of China are less objectionable 
because they are more distantly removed. 
The school has been responsible for much 
of this condition. It has emphasized indi- 
vidual and not group accomplishments. It 
has taught nothing of the successful opera- 
tion of the producers’ and of the consum- 
ers’ cooperatives in America and especially 
abroad. It has placed a premium upon in- 
dividual survival and not group responsi- 
bility. It has emphasized, in America and 
in Europe, an adherence to a blind and 
stultifying nationalism. It now suffers, 
financially and professionally, from the 
failure of its teachers to cooperate: effec- 
tively in any program of instructing the 
youth and thereby saving itself from the 
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onslaught of economizers and efficiency ex- 
perts. 

Similarly, the field of recreation provides 
many problems for which the school has 
little or no material 
Some agencies in 


riven the individual 
with which to function. 
society have been active in censoring the 
Has the 
furnished its scheme of censorship to the 


‘*salacious’’ literature. school 
individual by way of acquainting the stu- 
dent with such a wide variety of writing 
of a vivid, vital and enticing literary qual- 
ity that the ‘‘lewd’’ material ceases to exist 
for want of a market? Instead of this he 
has been obliged to stick to the ‘‘classies’’ 
while we sermonized and seolded against 
the supposedly objectionable. 


Has 


the unctuous person in society stormed 


The same can be said of the movies. 


about the quality of the movies? Some of 
the 
doubt, as the contents of many of our mag- 


them are of same esthetic level, no 
But has the school endorsed such 
pictures as ‘‘Anna Christie,’’ ‘‘Street 
Scene,’’ ‘‘Grand Hotel,’’ ‘‘Front Page,’’ 
‘* American Madness’’ or ‘‘Gabriel over the 
White House,’’ to mention only a few mod- 


ern presentations, any one of which might 


azines. 


‘ ) 


be thought of as distinctly ‘‘educational’’ ? 

Then too school people and patrons have 
complained of the seizure of the school 
activity by the athletic coaches and the 
What offi- 
cials done to regain possession? Has the 
school universally organized a comprehen- 
athletics? 
Only rarely do we find such social wisdom. 


sporting editors. have school 


sive program of intramural 
So we continue to function under a system 
of athletic stardom, emphasizing again the 
achievements of the end 
that millions of boys and girls who are 
members of athletic teams are growing to 
adulthood with few or no skills for master- 
ing one of the curses of the machine age— 


individuals, to 


leisure time. 
Music, drama and the rich in 
value for spending leisure time, have not 


crafts, 
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been encouraged in most schools within the 
last decade as they should have been. On 
the contrary, we find ourselves as a profes- 
sion, relatively unorganized, making no 


special pleas in this extreme hour of need 


4é 


for these ‘‘fads and frills.’’ Instead we 
leave it largely to boards of education to 
determine the curricular needs of a gener- 
ation of people who will live under more 
extreme forms of mechanization than those 
which our society has known. 

Looking at these fields from a slightly 
different angle we should recognize that 
ours is not a problem of controlling dra- 
matic productions in the interest of morals 
but the utilization of drama to effect con- 
trols over the participants, to integrate 
and enrich the personality of the actors, 
and to teach them vivid appreciations of 
the characters they portray. 
we need not deplore the ephemeral charac- 


Furthermore, 


ter of jazz, but we need to use music as a 
means of attaining much the same ends as 
drama, as well as to provide a means of 
participation to each person whose latent 
capacity may be sufficient to enable him or 
her to participate in group or individual 
performances. 

In these sketchy paragraphs I have re- 
ferred to some outstanding problems of in- 
dustry, of government and of recreation 
which might be made the basis of the cur- 
riculum if we adjusted the school’s work 
to current social needs. We need not stop 
here. Problems of the family might be 
tackled by the modern Which 
problems and how they might be handled 
remain mooted questions, but at least we 
should try to handle them. Current sta- 
tistics on divorce seem to indicate that the 
depression has done more to curb divorce 
than the teachings of the school. If we are 
interested in preserving the monogamous 
family beyond the point of scolding about 
its disorganization we might consider the 
possibility of using the family as the basis 


school. 
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for a part of our curricular activity—to 
the end that young people might be aided 
in becoming family conscious. To do this 
will be necessary to do more than give 
‘x instruction or even training in house- 
It will be valuable to 
have become 


ld management. 
all those things which 
‘essary as the result of the impact of 
mechanization on family life. Some of 
hese problems are intricate, but the diffi- 
ulty of their solution should not deter the 
school from making an effort at their solu- 
The limitations of this paper do not al- 
for a statement of the techniques and 
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principles which might be followed in 
effecting a program of studies with social 
change as the all-pervading theme. What 
methods and what procedures are to be em- 
ployed? What degree of formality or in- 
formality? 
is not attempted here. 
recognize that change, often subtle and in- 


The solution to these problems 
It is sufficient if we 


distinguishable, is shaping society and is 


greatly influencing society’s members. 
What more should be expected of the 


school than the development of techniques 
and skills for the mastery of social change? 
There may be other purposes, but who dare 


) 


say they are of greater importance? 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


AN ENGLISH ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
BUILDING 

\ NEW senior elementary school, with modern 

icational apparatus in fine buildings, has 

opened at Erith, Northumberland. This 

ool, whieh will accommodate 520 boys and 
520 girls and has eost £60,000, will also provide 

district with a publie hall and a theater for 
iteur productions. 

Its main hall, which will seat 1,000 persons, 
can be divided into two smaller halls when re- 

ured, each having its own stage, one of which 

fitted for cinematographic exhibitions and has 
full-size projector, while the other is complete 

with drop eurtains, lighting battens, footlights, 
melights and other effects. 

Features of the school are its two central 
quadrangles, around which run granolithie ve- 
anda-covered ambulatories, from which access 
is gained to the classrooms, which are large and 
lofty, the windows and doors being of such a 
pattern that in summer time the rooms may be 
converted into what amounts to open-air class- 
rooms. 

The heating system has been most carefully 
Pulverized coal, used in automatic 
stokers, has been adopted in competition with 
all other forms of heating. Three huge fur- 
naces heat a hot-water system connected with 
panel radiators. In some rooms these radiators 
are let into the walls; in others into the ceilings. 


planned. 


Instruction will be given in forge work, pot- 
tery, landscape gardening, weaving, printing, 
rug-making, lino-cut work, leather work, up- 
holstery and eane-work, and the girls will re- 
ceive instruction in cookery by coal, gas and 
electricity. The domestic subjects rooms con- 
tain a miniature flat, with combined bed-sitting 
room, kitchenette and bathroom, where the girls 
will receive individual instruetion in house- 
wifery at the end of their school career. 

Other features of the school are its changing 
rooms, spray baths, medical inspection rooms 
and the geography rooms, the latter being pro- 
vided with flat roofs for observation work and 
for use as solaria. In addition, there are 14 
acres of playing fields and a large garden. 

This sehool will also be used for evening, 
technical and other classes, as well as a social 
center for the district. It will do for the North- 
umberland Heath part of the Erith urban dis- 
trict what the well-known Sawston village cen- 
ter is doing for a part of Cambridgeshire. 
When the school hall is used for public enter- 
tainments or dances, the boys’ playground, in 
front of the school, will be used as an enclosed 


ear park and will accommodate 200 cars. 


THE NATIONAL CHILD LABOR 
COMMITTEE 


THE National Child Labor Committee has is- 
sued a report in which it calls attention to the 
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fact that thousands of young people under 
eighteen years old are injured in industrial aeei- 
dents at the very outset of their industrial ca- 
reers, and little effort is taken to insure them 
adequate compensation or to retrain them for 
new occupations which they can pursue despite 
their handicap. 

“The NRA program has removed many chil- 
dren under sixteen years from industry,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Dinwiddie, secretary of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, in making pub- 
lic the findings of this report, “but the number 
of young workers between sixteen and eighteen 
years is still well over a million—in faet, their 
number may be inereasing in certain industries 
where the codes permit a lower wage rate for 
junior employees. Precautions must be taken 
to protect these young people from injuries 
which will handicap them for a lifetime and 
when such accidents do oceur no stone should 
be left unturned to compensate them—in so far 
as one can compensate for shattered limbs and 
blighted hopes si 

The National Child Labor Committee study 
was conducted in three states—Tennessee, Wis- 
consin, Illinois—by Charles E. Gibbons, and in- 
cluded a total of 167 children who had received 
serious permanent injuries about five years ago 
and were under eighteen years at the time of 
the accidents. The report sets forth how the 
children (now nearly adults) have fared’ since 
their injuries, how much compensation they re- 
ceived, how it was used, whether they have been 
voeationally rehabilitated, and how their future 
industrial careers and their general outlook on 
life have been affected. 

Foremost among the findings of the study is 
the fact that injured children in Illinois and 
Tennessee are not receiving vocational re-edu- 
cation, which is considered to be the paramount 
need of a young worker who is inflicted with an 
industrial handicap. Few of the children 
studied had ever heard of the State Rehabilita- 
tion Service and only one thoroughgoing case 
of rehabilitation was found among all the chil- 
dren visited. Even when children received a 
large award the money was usually frittered 
away, often foolishly, and in some eases the ex- 
istence of this temporary source of income 
seemed to blind the child or his parents to the 
need for vocational re-education. These 167 


children had received a total of $62,000 in com- 
pensation awards and only 23 per cent. of this 
amount had been used for education or voca- 
tional rehabilitation. The report urges strict 
guardianship requirements in cases of compen- 
sation awards involving large amounts. 

The study discloses the fact that in Wiscon- 
sin a remarkably successful attempt has been 
made to protect minors who are injured in in- 
dustry and the provisions of the Wisconsin law 
and its enlightened administration have done 
much to prevent the abuses found in the other 
states, Tennessee and Illinois. In these two 
states, the outstanding weaknesses in the com- 
pensation laws and their administration which 
affect minors are enumerated in the report as 


follows: 


(1) In Tennessee and Illinois no consideration 
is given to the fact that a child’s earning capacity 
is low and that compensation for a lifelong injury, 
based on his earning ability as a child, does not 
take into account the increased earning capacity 
which he would have attained if he had not been 
injured. Wisconsin, however, and twelve other 
states have provided for this in their scale of com- 
pensation awards for permanent injuries. 

(2) In spite of the fact that workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation was designed to avoid the ex- 
pensive litigation of civil suits, most children find 
it necessary to secure the help of attorneys in se- 
curing and collecting awards, and the cost is fre 
quently excessive, in some cases amounting to more 
than forty per cent. of the total award. 

(3) Compensation claims are frequently compro- 
mised for less than the full amount to which the 
injured minor is entitled. 

(4) Children are not assured of competent med- 
ical advice, and in Tennessee the sum allowed for 
medical care is totally inadequate. Many children 
have to use their entire compensation award to pay 
medical bills. 

(5) Although Illinois, like Wisconsin, provides 
for extra compensation in cases of illegal employ- 
ment, the ages of the children injured are not veri- 
fied in many cases, and several of the children 
studied had not received the extra compensation to 
which they were entitled. 


The report also points to the need for mea- 
sures to prevent industrial accidents, notably, 
extending the number of occupations which are 
covered by the child labor law, prohibiting the 
employment of minors between sixteen and 
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eighteen years in occupations known to be haz- 

ardous, and securing more adequate enforce- 

ent of such laws. 

THE PRIVATE SCHOOL BILL BEFORE 
THE OHIO LEGISLATURE 


Tue taxation committee of the Ohio legisla- 
ire, according to The Christian Science Mon- 
has reported favorably the private school 


r, na 


hill which was introduced by William N. Good- 
‘in, senator of Butler County, to secure $4,000,- 
000 in state funds to run private and parochial 
The Good- 


win bill was presented as a separate measure 


schools for the years 1933 and 1934. 
ter the finance committee refused to allow the 
riginal bill to be attached as a rider to the gen- 
e} state relief bill. 
The Goodwin bill provides for “temporary re- 
for the publie school system of Ohio by 
porary appropriations to continue the oper- 
m of the free tuition schools not operating 
nder the public boards of education in Ohio 
to declare an emergency.” 
The earefully worded purpose clause explains 
w the proponents of the measure were to 
escape the uneconstitutionality of the former 
measure which proposed to give state funds to 
nstitutions not under the direct jurisdiction of 
state officials. 
by declaring an emergency to aid the publie 
schools in giving money to the parochial schools 
he unconstitutionality would be avoided, aecord- 
ig to the proponents, because the prospective 
shitting of 171,000 parochial school students to 
the publie school system would seriously hamper 


working conditions in the publie schools, as well 


as inerease the cost of running the public 
schools. 
Free tuition schools were defined as those 
ch “offer to school children in their imme- 


diate vicinity, without regard to race, color or 
religious beliefs of such children, education in 
subjects commonly ineluded in elementary or 
high school courses without charge for tuition. 
Such schools must have been in operation on a 
live-day-week schedule during February, 1933.” 

The bill also limits the use of funds to pay- 


me 
ment 


of teachers’ salaries and current expenses 
of operation. 
lhe sum of $1,500,000, according to the Good- 


Win measure, is to be appropriated from the 
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general revenue funds for 1933 and $2,500,000 
for 1934. 
of ratio of school children in any such given 


This is to be apportioned on the basis 


school to the total number of children in sueh 
schools in the the 
State Department of Education being 


state, with records of the 
used as 


the basis of caleulation. 


According to advocates of the measure the 
free tuition schools provide for more than 
171,000 elementary and_ high-school pupils 


throughout the state. The amount to be ap 
propriated is approximately $14 per pupil for 


the school year. 


THE WISCONSIN EDUCATIONAL 
RELIEF ACT 


THE operation of the 1933 educational relief 
act of Wisconsin, appropriating $30,000 for 
scholarships in extension courses for unem- 
ployed persons, is now in full effect and meet- 
ing all the expectations of its sponsors, accord 
ing to an announcement made by Dean Chester 
D. Snell, of the University of Wisconsin Exten- 
sion Division. 

This plan, which was the first state recog 
nition of the educational as well as the material 
wants of the unemployed, was initiated by the 
Executive Couneil in cooperation with the In- 
dustrial Commission, and found quick accep- 
tance by the legislature. It provides for free 
extension courses for those whose opportunities 
were curtailed by the depression. 

This legislation has a parallel in the soldiers’ 
bonus act, which, immediately after the war, 
opened the training courses of the University 
Extension Division to ex-service men of Wis 
consin. 

Provisions of the 1933 aet extend scholarships 
to the unemployed for the study of any of the 
100 extension courses given by correspondence; 
for admission to extension classes in any city 
where enough students ean be enrolled to war- 
to the 


rant sending an instructor weekly, and 


evening classes at the Milwaukee extension 
center. 

Extension classes already have been organized 
in every section of the state—some in cities of 
3,000 or 


class and correspondence study are courses in 


Leading in popularity in both 


less. 


business, freshman English, economies and soci- 


ology, history and mathematies. 
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Anticipating the keen interest in the NRA 
and the new industrial codes, the department 
of economies and sociology has adopted several 
courses to deal with these steps and with the 
results expected from the gigantie recovery pro- 
gram. One such course is entitled “Current 
Keonomie Trends and the NRA.” 

At Beloit, cooperating with the vocational 
school, the Extension Division is offering a class 
course in this subject solely for unemployed 
persons. 

This period of economic readjustment has 
forced a great many people to seek other means 
of earning a living. Retraining is often neces- 
sary. But most important, according to Dean 
Snell, perhaps, is that by studying educational 
courses the unemployed are occupying their 
time to good advantage, are maintaining their 
morale and are not drifting into undesirable 
habits. 

To qualify for these free courses, an appli- 
cant must obtain the signature of the local relief 
official signifying that he is unable to pay for 


the course. 


SATURDAY COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
AT TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

IN order to give teachers an opportunity to 
continue their academie work, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has announced that more 
than 500 late afternoon, evening and Saturday 
courses will be offered this fall. Arrangements 
have been made at Morningside Heights to al- 
low teachers to complete requirements for their 
degrees by offering a full program of evening 
courses. 

Dr. Willard S. Elsbree, professor of eduea- 
tion, has been appointed a special adviser in 
order better to care for the needs of teachers 
and other educational workers in the metropoli- 
tan area of New York. It will be his responsi- 
bility to advise students as to the relationship 
of the college to local school problems, to assist 
them in preparing their programs, to adjust of- 
ferings, hours of meeting and subjects of study. 


Is- 


According to a statement made by Dr. E 
bree, a number of new courses have been made 
available for educational workers in service. 
More than five hundred courses are given at 
hours convenient for persons who ean attend 
classes only in the late afternoon, in the evening 


or on Saturday. The courses have been so ar- 


ranged that various city and state license re- 
quirements may be met, and in most of the 
fields the requirements for the degrees of bach- 
elor of science and master of arts can also he 
completed. 

Teachers College, with a full appreciation of 
both the achievements and the problems of the 
educational systems in and around New York 
City, has recognized and enriched its progran 
for professional workers in this area. With a 
staff of more than three hundred members and 
with the largest and most modern edueationa! 
library in the world the college is well equipped 
to serve as a center for the study and evaluatio: 
of educational activities. 

Courses for teachers and part-time students 
are offered in about fifty different fields. 


PENNSYLVANIA CONFERENCE OF 
SUPERINTENDENTS 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE held its twelfth 
annual Conference of Superintendents, from 
August 1 to 3, with an attendance of a little 
over 300. Dean Will Grant Chambers and his 
conference committee, Frank H. Koos, chai 
man, built the program around the subject “The 
Future of Public Edueation.” Superintendent 
D. J. Kelly, Binghamton, New York, spoke on 
“Financing Publie Edueation,” “Developing 
Public Opinion Favorable to the Public 
Schools,” “The Education Required for Our 
Society,” and “Articulation in a Publie Edu 
eation Program.” Other speakers included 
James N. Rule, Superintendent of Public In 
struction; M. G. Giles, Federal Board for 
Voeational Education; Carmon Ross, Doyles- 
town; E. A. Quackenbush, Harrisburg; E. R 
Barelay, Huntingdon; Charles 8. Miller, Lans- 
downe; Henry Harap, Western Reserve U) 
versity; Helen Purcell, Harrisburg; John F 
Brougher, Harrisburg, and Lynn G. Adanis, 
Superintendent, Pennsylvania State Police. A!! 
meetings, including the annual dinner, were 
held in the Nittany Lion Inn. 

In presenting his topic, “Interpretations and 
Implications of Recent School Legislation,” Dr. 
Rule enumerated the following accomplishments, 
if they may be so called: 

1, Consolidation of five bureaus of the Depart 
ment of Public Instruction into three. 

2. Permission of State Teachers Colleges to re 
tain their collections. Stopping of the movement 
to close any of these institutions. There was, how 
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ever, a net reduction in their appropriations of 
from 15 to 20 per cent. 

3. Creation of a deficiency in salaries of county 
and assistant county superintendents and severe 
uts in allowance for expenses. 

i. Cut of two and one half million dollars, 15 to 
20 per cent., in transportation of pupils to con- 


solidated schools. 
5. Cut of $700,000 in appropriations for voca- 
tional education. 

6. Reduction of $5,200,000 in general appropria- 
The 
ittorney general has ruled that the distribution for 


ms for teachers’ salaries and closed schools. 
the first year of the biennium is to be made in ac 
It is hoped that 
» Federal New Deal will be so successful that the 


dance with the Edmonds Act. 


Legislature of 1935 can easily make up the deficit 
hich will accumulate during the second year of 

the biennial period. The decrease in the number 
f teachers will probably keep that deficit under 
ree million dollars. 

Elimination, by the governor’s veto of the 
Cordier Bill, of the emergency appropriation of 
$5,200,000 for financially distressed school districts. 
(he only emergency fund available is the income, 
ipproximately $40,000, from the permanent school 

nd. 

8. Full appropriation for the Public School Em- 

ves’ Retirement Fund. 

9, Authorization of permission by the state 
superintendent to allow financially distressed dis- 
tricts to cut salaries below 90 per cent. of last 
vear’s schedules. Of the 81 districts applying, 59 
requests have been granted, 22 have been refused. 

10. Issuance of 10-year bonds against delinquent 


taxes. 


Dr. Rule outlined the two outstanding present 
demands for education in Pennsylvania: 

1. A large and more efficient unit of adminis- 
tration. 

2. A larger share of the burden of the cost of 
education to be borne by the state. Pennsylvania 
should go from the present 15 per cent. basis to at 
least a 50 per cent. basis. 


To meet these demands, Pennsylvania should 


revamp its outworn system of taxation and 
place a larger share of the burden on intangible 


property. 


SOUTHWEST CONFERENCE OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COL- 
LEGES AND THE COUNCIL OF 
CHURCH BOARDS OF 
EDUCATION 
Tue Association of American Colleges, with 


+ 
t 


he cooperation of the College Department of 
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the Couneil of Church Boards of Edueation, will 
conduct a regional conference at Dallas, Texas, 
on Friday and Saturday, October 13 and 14. 
All the colleges and universities of the states of 
New 
and Texas are especially invited. All 


Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Mexico 
others 
will be weleome. 

Both the association and the council will fur- 


The 


speakers will be selected from the institutions 


nish speakers. officers and additional 


within the states named. The general theme of 
the 
Southwest to Higher Education in America.” 


entire program is “Contributions of the 
Southern Methodist University will be host to 
the conference. The sessions will all be open to 
the publie and it is hoped that all school and 
college men of Dallas and neighboring communi- 
ties will plan to attend. 

The conference will open at 10:00 a. M. on 
Friday, October 13, in the MeFarlin Memorial 
the Methodist Uni- 
versity, President C. C. Seleeman, presiding. 
President Edmund D. Soper, of the Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, president of the Association 


Auditorium of Southern 


of American Colleges, will be the first speaker 


on the topie, “Christian Education To-day.” 


He will be followed by Dr. Wm. F. Quillian, 
general secretary of the General Board of 
Christian Education, Methodist Episcopal 


Chureh, South, chairman of the college depart- 
ment of the Council of Chureh Boards of Edu- 
cation. The meeting will then be open for gen- 
eral discussion. 

Luncheon will be served at 1:00 p. mM. in Vir- 
ginia Hall. 

At 2:00 o’clock the second session of the eon- 
ference will convene, Dean Colby D. Hall, of 
Three 
topies will be presented—‘Critical Problems of 
College Administration To-day,” by Dr. Robert 


Texas Christian University, presiding. 


L. Kelly, executive secretary of the Association 
of American Colleges and of the Council of 


Chureh Boards of Edueation; “The Junior Col- 


lege,’ by a prominent local educator, and 
“Local Problems,” by Dean T. D. Brooks, Texas 


Agricultural and Mechanical College. There 


will be ample opportunity afforded for diseus- 
sion from the floor. 


The third session will be held at the Baker 
Hotel, beginning at 8:00 Pp. m. Dean W. S. 


Allen, of Baylor University, will preside. Dr. 
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Kelly will speak on the “Latest Developments 
and Presi- 


Life of the 


in College Curricula Construction” 
dent Soper on “Extra-Curricular 
College.” 

The closing session of the conference will be 
Saker Hotel, on Saturday, commencing 
W. B. Bizzell, of the 


University of Oklahoma, will preside. 


Dean Homer Fe Dodge, ot the University of 


held at 


9:00 a. M. President 


Oklahoma, director of the study of college and 


university teaching of the American Associa- 


tion of University Professors, will speak on the 


high Spots of the report. Presidents W. B. 


Bizzell, of the University of Oklahoma, and 
H. G. Bennett, of the Oklahoma Agricultura] 
and Mechanical College, will present the plan 
for “The Greater University of Oklahoma,” and 
H. Reynolds, of Hendrix College, 
will lead the general discussion. 

After hearing the report of the Findings Com 


President J. 


mittee, the conference will adjourn at noon. 

Further information may be obtained from 
President Charles C. Seleeman, Southern Metho- 
dist University, Dallas, Texas, or from Dr. Rob- 
ert L. Kelly, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Henry Suzzau.o, president of the Car- 
for the 


previously professor of the philoso- 


negie Foundation Advancement of 
Teaching, 
phy of education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and president of the University of 
Washington, died on September 25 at the age of 
fifty-eight years. 

THE ceremony on the occasion of the installa- 
tion of Dr. James Bryant Conant as president 
of Harvard held on the 


afternoon of committee in 


will be 

The 
Agassiz, president of 
the Thomas N. Perkins, 


senior member of the corporation, and Philip 


University 
October 9. 
George 


charge includes 


SJoard of Overseers; 
P. Chase, the university marshal. In order to 
conform with the plan for extreme simplicity, 
it is expected that it will take place in the pres- 


ence of only about one hundred people. 


AFTER a special meeting of the Board of Vis- 
itors of the University of Virginia to consider 
the election of a president, it was announced 
that Dr. John Lloyd Neweomb would continue 
as acting president until the end of the session 
of 1933-34. 
has been vacant since the death of Dr. 
A. Alderman on April 29, 1930. 


The presidency of the university 
Edwin 


Dr. Gitpert W. Meap took up his work as 
president of Washington College, Maryland, on 


September 21, when he gave the convocation 


formal installation will be held 


The 


later in the year. 


address. 


Dr. Bancrorr BEATLEY, formerly associate 
professor of education at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Edueation, who was elected last June 


to sueceed Dr. Henry Lefavour as president of 
Simmons College, took up this work on Septem- 
ber 5. It is expected that the formal inaugura- 
tion will take place in November. 


Dr. G. C. CHANDLEE, head of the department 
of chemistry at the Pennsylvania State College, 
will act as dean of the Graduate School this 
year during the absence of Dean F. D. Kern, 
who will be acting dean of the College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanie Arts of the University of 


Puerto Rico. 


Dr. Herman Scuuunpt, professor of physi- 
cal chemistry and since 1911 chairman of the 
department of chemistry at the University of 
Missouri, is suffering from a severe attack of 


encephalitis lethargiea. 


Dr. JULIUS STIEGLITZ, professor of chemistry 
and chairman of the department of chemistry 
at the University of Chicago, became professor 
emeritus on July 1. Dr. Stieglitz continues as 
professor on a special appointment. 

Dr. J. N. 
has been head of the department and later dean 
of the College of Education of West Virginia 
University, has retired from active work. 


DEAHL, who for thirty-two years 


Dr. Water A. Cook has been appointed 
head of the department of chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Akron, to sueceed H. E. Simmons, 
who was recently elected president. Dr. Cook 
has been connected with the department oi 
chemistry for the past seven years. 


Dr. Wittiam A. Hunt, formerly of Dart- 
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mouth College, has been appointed instructor in 
isvehology at Connecticut College. 

E. M. Puiurps, inspector of high schools and 
unior colleges and director of vocational edu- 

tion in the Minnesota State Department of 
Edueation, has been elected by the State Board 

Edueation to succeed the late J. M. McCon- 
nell, his former chief, as commissioner of edu- 

tion. 

AccorDING to Ohio Schools, Charles H. Lake, 
superintendent of the Cleveland schools, has an- 
nounced that his predecessor, Dr. R. G. Jones, 

fill the position of director of high schools. 
It was at first announced that Dr. Jones would 
director of publie relations. 

Five new elementary school principals and 
ne high-school principal have been named by 
All hold 


eraduate degree from the Teachers College 


the Cincinnati Board of Edueation. 


the University of Cincinnati. They are: 

earl Wright, Clifton School; Kathleen Traey, 

Morgan School; Dorothy Pluckebaum, Windsor 

School; Helen Bertermann, assistant principal, 

Linwood Sehool; F. R. Jacobs, Carson School, 
1 Walter Peoples, Withrow High School. 

L. Svarr, president of the Oregon State 

‘d of Higher Edueation, has been reelected. 

The School Executives Magazine reports that 

R. W. 

Board of Edueation of Lansing, Michigan. 


Cooper has retired as president of the 
He 
has served twenty-eight years on the board. 

head of W. P. 


Fuller and Company of San Francisco and Los 


W. ParMER FULLER, JR., 
\ngeles, who has been active in various civic 
enterprises, has been elected a member of the 
board of Trustees of Stanford University, fill- 


ing the vacaney created by the recent death of 
l 7 


Gregory. 

Dr. Kurt Lewin, of the University of Ber- 
lin, known especially for his work in child psy- 
ology, has been named acting professor of 
psychology at Cornell University for the eom- 
Dr. 
iy the Hitler Government and goes to Cornell 


ng academic year. Lewin was dismissed 
University as a result of appropriations from 
the Rockefeller Fund and from the Emergency 
Committee in Aid of Displaced German Schol- 
ars, of which Dr. Livingston Farrand is chair- 
man. He will give two courses and will en- 


gage in research in the practise schools of the 
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College of Home Economies. Dr. Lewin will 
teach mental development during the first term 
and the theory of behavior during the second 
term. Both courses will be given on a seminary 
basis, open to advanced and graduate students. 

Dr. Hans NEISSER, formerly 
economies at the University of Kiel, who was 
the 


He will join 


professor of 


dismissed as a “non-Aryan,” arrived in 
United States on September 15. 
the department of economics at the University 


of Pennsylvania. 


ACCORDING to a press dispatch, Dr. Heinrich 
Poll, professor of anatomy at the University of 
Hamburg, has been retired on account of “non- 
Aryan” descent, and Professor Albrecht Men- 
delssohn-Bartholdy, professor of international 
law, has been retired “for reasons of adminis- 
trational simplification.” 

ProFESSOR HANS NAWIASKY, formerly of the 
Munich, the 
Romanshorn, Switzerland: 


University of writes to London 


Times from “In a 
message in The Times of August 12 from your 
Munich correspondent an error has occurred. 
The message says that Professor Nawiasky (dis- 
missed from his post by the Bavarian Statthal- 
ter) is a Jewish expert in international law. | 
am a Catholie professor of state law. My case 
has obviously been confused with that of Pro 
fessor Neumeyer, who is a Jew and a very emi- 
His 
My case 
was influenced by the fact that I was official ad- 
the 
which I represented in September, 1932, before 


nent professor of international law. lee- 


tures were stopped without any cause. 
Javariatyr Government, 


viser to former 


the Supreme Court at Leipzig.” 


THE Rev. BERNARD IpDINGS BELL, who re- 
cently retired as warden of St. Stephen’s Col- 
lege, Annandale, New York, and who was a pro- 
fessor of religion at Columbia University for 
fourteen years, has been elected honorary canon 
of St. Cathedral, Rhode 


John’s Providence, 


Island. 


L. H. Quay, a teacher in the industrial de- 
partment of the Senior High School, Williams- 
port, Pennsylvania, has been elected president 
of the Alpha chapter of Iota Lambda Sigma, a 
national honorary society for teachers of indus- 
trial and vocational education. 


Dr. CHARLES AUSTIN BEARD, of New Milford, 
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Connectieut, formerly professor of polities at 
Columbia University, has become a member of 
the Consumers’ Advisory Board of the National 


Recovery Administration. 


Dr. Fetrx FRANKFURTER, Byrne professor of 
administrative law in the Harvard Law School, 
He will 
lecture at the University of Oxford under the 
professorship established in 1929 by the Asso- 
ciation of American Rhodes Scholars, which was 


sailed for Europe on September 24. 


endowed by the late George Eastman. 


Dr. JoHn D. Prince, formerly American 
minister to Jugoslavia, returned on September 
21 to take up his old position as head of the 
Columbia 


of Slavie languages at 


department 
The post has been waiting for him 


University. 
since President Harding appointed him minister 


to Denmark in 1921. 


Dr. SHAILER MATHEWS, dean of the Divinity 
School at the University of Chicago, has left 


for the Orient on a lecture tour. 


Dr. JoserpH S. Ames, president of the Johns 
Hopkins University, arrived in New York on 


September 21, after a trip to Europe. 


Dr. Cuartes McKenny, president emeritus 
of Michigan State Normal College, died on 
September 24, after a long illness which had 
obliged him to retire from the active presidency 
last May. He was seventy-three years old. Dr. 
MecKenny was president of Wisconsin State 
Normal School at Milwaukee from 1900 to 1912, 
and president of Michigan State Normal College 
from July 1, 1912, until the close of the last 
school year. Before going to Wisconsin, Dr. 
MecKenny had been professor of English at 
Olivet College for seven years and principal 
of the Central State Teachers College at Mount 
Pleasant for four years. He had been presi- 
dent of the National Society for the Study of 
Association of American 


KNdueation and the 


Teachers Colleges. 
Everett W. Situ, professor of journalism 
and head of the Journalism at 


Stanford University, died on September 24, at 


Division of 


the age of fifty-seven years. 


JoHN P. McCaseE, assistant principal of Boys’ 


School, Brooklyn, New York, died on 
He was forty-one years old. 


High 


September 2. 
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Dr. Maset Smitn Doveuass, formerly dean 
of the New Jersey College for Women, disap- 
peared from her camp at Lake Placid, New 
York, on September 21 and is believed to have 
been drowned. Dr. Douglass was fifty-six years 


old. 


AccorDING to a United Press dispatch, Dr 
P. Ehrenfest, professor of theoretical physics at 
the University of Leiden, committed suicide on 


September 25. 


AppLicaTIONS for the position of school social! 
worker (visiting teacher) must be on file with 
the U. S. Civil Service Commission at Washing 
ton, D. C., not later than October 26. Vacancies 
in the Indian field service, Department of the 
Interior, and in positions requiring similar qual 
ifications, will be filled as the result of this ex- 
amination. The entrance salary is $2,300 a 
year, less a deduction of not to exceed 15 per 
cent. during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1934, as a measure of economy, and to a dedue- 
tion of 34 per cent. toward a retirement an 
nuity. When quarters, fuel and light are fur- 
nished, a further deduction of $240 a year is 
made from the salary. Competitors will not be 
required to report for written examination, but 
will be rated on their education, experience and 
fitness. Applicants must have had certain speci 
fied education, and, in addition, at least one 
vear’s successful paid experience in the field of 


education. 


Harry L. Hopkins, federal relief adminis- 
trator, has decreed that federal relief grants to 
states may be used to purchase school books for 
families on relief rolls. He said that he would 
stretch the law a point to allow funds set aside 
primarily for food and clothing to be used for 
this purpose in states where free text-books ar 
not provided. Mr. Hopkins is reported to have 
said that “it is indefensible to say a child in a 
relief family can’t have a text-book.” He added 
that he would initiate this new policy imme- 
diately. At the same time it was made clear 
that the administration will not relieve schoo! 
authorities of any of their responsibility in 
states where they are required by law to furnish 
text-books. Schools in rural areas are being 
opened every week now with teachers paid oul 
of federal relief funds. State administrators 
have been authorized to use relief funds to pay 
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work-relief wages to needy unemployed teachers 
of grades through the eighth and also to needy 
persons who are able to teach adults in the 


1t1es. 

Aw Associated Press dispatch reports that an 
idea for a college “Union Square” where stu- 
dents might express their liberal sentiments has 
been brought back from Europe by Chancellor 
Harry Woodburn Chase, of New York Univer- 
sity. Dr. Chase is reported to have said that 
he felt that student expression of political and 
liberal tendencies was best allowed in the open, 
and that he might favor setting aside one place 
within the university campus for an outlet of 
expression similar to Union Square in New York 
or Trafalgar Square in London. “I realize as 
matters now stand that it is necessary that mili- 
tary training be centered in certain colleges, 
otherwise where would the men for the officer 
training corps come from? When the supply is 
centered in another source the universities and 
colleges may not be ealled upon to fill that need. 
Until that happens it is certain that we shall 
Whether it is 
voluntary or compulsory is a subject that I have 


continue to have sueh training. 


never allowed to concern me greatly.” 


“THE Graduate of the College of Edueation 
nd the Depression” is the title of the most re- 
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cently issued bulletin of the Bureau of School 
Service, University of Kentucky. The study, 
which was made by Dr. Leo M. Chamberlain, 
associate professor of education and director of 
the Bureau of School Service, and L. E. Meece, 
associate in the bureau, deals with the success 
of the University of Kentucky College of Edu- 
eation graduates since 1929 in obtaining posi- 
tions. The factors associated with their rela- 
tive suecess in obtaining positions, such as sex, 
teaching experience and scholarship, are dis- 
cussed, their salaries compared, and the relation 
between programs of study and types of teach- 


ing positions tabulated. 


THE nineteenth year of the annual lectures on 
nature education by Van Evrie Kilpatrick will 
be given at the American Museum of Natural 
History, beginning on October 11. He will be 
D. Merrill, direetor of the 
New York Botanical Garden, who will speak on 
October 18 on “State Flowers,” illustrated by 
On October 25 Margaret Knox, 
15, Manhattan, and first di- 


‘ 


assisted by Dr. E. 


colored slides. 
principal of P. S. 
rector of the School Garden Association, will 
speak on “Nature for the City Child.” All 
teachers may attend these lectures, which are 
fully illustrated and begin promptly at 4: 15 in 
the auditorium of the museum. 


DISCUSSION 


LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES AND THE 
PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF 
HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


For a quarter of a century the professional 


training of high-school teachers has been a 


source of friction, if not a storm center, in 


American liberal arts colleges. The serenity of 
the nineteenth century liberal arts college was 
undisturbed by problems of professional train- 
ng of any type. Its graduates were gladly ac- 
cepted by the business world as well as by the 
high schools on the apparent assumption that 
if an individual had brains enough to “get 
through” college, he had intelligence enough to 
teach or to fill a place in almost any business 
with a little practise. 
was deemed necessary was knowledge of subject- 


As for teaching, all that 


matter and the confidence which seemed to have 
accompanied the conferring of the degree. 


Had life continued to be as simple as it was 
in the nineties and had our high schools merely 
continued the educational traditions of the aris- 
toeratie college preparatory institutions, the as- 
sumptions of the college with respect to the kind 
of preparation needed for high-school teaching 
But 


the inereasing complexity of twentieth century 


might not have been questioned so soon. 


life and the democratization of our rapidly in- 
creasing high-school population caused a break- 
down in our philosophy of high-school educa- 
tion, which could no longer be conceived as 
merely a mastery of varying amounts of Greek, 
Latin, mathematics, English, history or science. 
Early in the twentieth century a democratic 
philosophy of secondary education began to re- 
place gradually old 
Superintendents and principals began to expect 


aristocratic conceptions. 


of teachers something more than “smartness,” 











and state after state decreed that this something 
must be varying amounts of credit in “eduea- 
tion” if the college graduate hoped to qualify 
for certification to teach in the high schools. 

Since in the early part of the twentieth cen- 
tury a large percentage of college graduates 
went into teaching, college boards of trustees, 
upon recommendations of college administrative 
officers, met the situation just described by add- 
t 


ing departments of education to their rosters 


of college departments. Frequently such action 
was taken without the approval of members of 
the faculty. Many of these faculty members 
did not have an appreciative understanding 
of the situation which had virtually foreed 
the creation of education departments. Many 
firmly believed that ‘teachers are born, not 
made,” and that all that is needed for success- 
ful teaching is a thorough knowledge of sub- 
ject-matter. Naturally they were hostile to the 
work of the newly created departments of edu- 
cation and tended to do all in their power to 
handicap the work in education. In not a few 
eases there developed in the minds of faculty 
members what might be ealled ‘‘anti-edueation 
complexes.” In many cases, therefore, the at- 
mosphere of the liberal arts college was not 
favorable to the suecessful professional prepa- 
ration of high-school teachers. 

From the beginning of their careers, depart- 
ments of edueation took their professional 
training funetion seriously. Very few of them 
felt any responsibility for attempting to meet 
the needs of students not intending to teach. 
They have been professional departments in in- 
stitutions devoted to ideals of a liberal eduea- 
tion. 

Like other departments of the college they 
were inclined to multiply courses, apparently 
endeavoring to become miniature schools of 
edueation with offerings patterned after those 
of the university schools. This development of 
professionalism within the portals of liberal 
arts colleges caused anxiety to many of the 
friends of the departments of edueation. To 
the faculty members unsympathetie with the 
ideals of professional preparation of high- 
school teachers, it was a development to be 
fought savagely. From a college point of view, 
it was an inducement to prospective teachers to 
devote time to technical problems which other- 
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wise would be spent in “liberal” or “eultural” 
departments. 

In many colleges great bitterness has resulted 
from the inroads which have been made by de- 
partments of education into the time of pro- 
spective teachers. Faculty members tend to be- 
grudge the twelve to eighteen semester hours 
which must be spent upon professional work 
in order to meet state certification requirements. 
When to this time there is added from six to 
eighteen semester hours of technical work in 
education, other departments bidding for the 
elective time of students tend to resent it. In 
this departmental competition for students, the 
department of education is felt to have an un- 
fair advantage. Prospective teachers are forced 
by state requirements to take at least twelve 
semester hours in the department and through 
appeals to vocational motives may be induced to 
take additional technical courses. 

In the light of what has been said, it is not 
surprising to learn that there is an increasing 
number of faculty members, including friends 
of departments of education, who feel that lib- 
eral arts colleges should abandon their attempts 
to provide for the professional training of high- 
school teachers. To make the entire liberal arts 
college responsible for the professional prepa- 
ration of high-school teachers is to convert the 
liberal arts college into a teachers college. To 
make educational departments responsible for 
such training is to establish professional depart- 
ments in institutions devoted to cultural ideals— 
departments with a function unlike those of 
liberal arts departments—departments toward 
which other departments tend to be suspicious, 
if not hostile. Such conditions are not favor- 
able to the successful accomplishment of the 
task assigned the departments of education. 

Furthermore, it is argued, the average liberal 
arts college fails, and must continue to fail, 
when it attempts to provide so-called materials 
and methods courses as well as courses in super- 
vised teaching. If the former type of course is 
offered by the department of education, the in- 
structor ordinarily does not know enough about 
the “materials” to make the course worth while. 
If offered by the subject-matter department, the 
instructor frequently does not know enough 
about what is being done in the high-school 
teaching of the subject to make the course 


‘3 
x 
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valuable. And what type of supervised teach- 
ing can be done by the average undergraduate 
student with a full student-load of academic and 


professional work? 


When, a little over a decade ago, high-school 
teachers were badly needed, liberal arts colleges 
may have been justified in attempting to meet 
the need even at the expense of their cultural 
ideals. To-day, however, when liberal arts col- 
leges, universities and teachers colleges are turn- 
ing out thousands of would-be high-school teach- 
ers when only hundreds are needed, liberal arts 
colleges are no longer compelled to sacrifice 
their cultural ideals, either by including a pro- 
fessional department of education in their list 
of college departments or by transforming them- 
selves into teachers colleges. 

The initiative in making changes which will 
make possible efficient professional training of 
with the 
The present situation offers them an 


high-school teachers, however, lies 
states. 
excellent opportunity to follow the leadership 
of California. 


degree including needed professional courses as 


If they will require the master’s 


a prerequisite for certification to teach in the 
the 
liberal arts colleges to abandon gracefully the 


zh schools, way will be open for our 
professional work which they undertook under 
a species of compulsion and which ecompara- 
tively few of them have been able to carry on 
satisfactorily. The strictly professional courses 
might then be offered as a part of the graduate 
work of prospective teachers. 

Would the abandonment of the professional 
preparation of high-school teachers by colleges 
of liberal arts imply the abandonment of their 
undergraduate departments of education? Not 
necessarily. If an important aim of the modern 
liberal arts college is to develop in its students 
appreciative understandings of important as- 
pects of life, then there is a place in such a 
college for the work of cultural departments 
of education. The college freshman needs an 
appreciative understanding of himself and of 
his edueational environment. Student-efficiency 
and educational orientation courses designed to 
meet these needs are being offered by college 
departments of education in all sections of our 
country. Future citizens, educational laymen 
as well as teachers, are interested in cultural 


courses in social and psychological principles 
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of secondary education, in a history of eduea- 
tion which is a history of civilization with em- 
phasis upon the reciprocal influences of educa- 
tion and civilization, in a philosophy of eduea- 
tion which is a most vital type of a philosophy 
of life, and in principles of teaching which can 
be made invaluable to future editors, ministers 
and salesmen as well as to future parents, uncles 
and aunts. While, as a professional department 
in a liberal arts college, a department of educa- 
tion, on account of the nature of the situation, 
tends to be regarded as an intruder, such a de- 
partment, as a cultural department ministering 
to the educational needs of all types of college 
students, can, in a modern liberal arts college, 
render an invaluable instructional service. 

Competition between liberal arts colleges 
caused them to attempt the professional training 
of high-school teachers, a task not in line with 
their traditional ideals, and competition for 
students will probably cause them to continue 
their unenthusiastie efforts in this direction un- 
til state certification requirements make such 
efforts unnecessary. A modification of certifica- 
tion requirements, such as has been suggested, 
will prove a “new deal’ to colleges as well as 
to high schools. Not only will it furnish the 
high schools with better-prepared teachers, but 
it will also enable liberal arts colleges, with the 
cooperation of their education departments, to 
concentrate upon the attainment of their cul- 
tural objectives. 

A. MONROE STOWE 
RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


A DRILL SCHOOL AGAIN? 


A RECENT article entitled “The Social Heritage 
Rolls up on the Back of the School’? contained 
these sentences: “It seems surprising to hear 
serious educators concentrate on ‘student self- 
development’ when there are signs that point to 
an impending breakdown of the school in its 
primary function of giving the children such an 
efficient mastery of the tool subjects of lan- 
guages and mathematics that they can find their 
way about in a complex social order. . . . Fit- 
ting children for life requires training and drill 
in learning the mastery of those tools of com- 


1F. Stuart Chapin, ‘‘The Social Heritage Rolls 
up on the Back of the School,’’ ScHooL AND So- 
ciETY, August 19, 1933. 
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munication that will provide the adult with the 
minimum of equipment for social functioning.” 

The supporting evidence for the rolling up 
of the social heritage is increase in number of 
patents granted and in number of courses 
offered in school and college. These changes 
are compared with a much slighter increase in 
length of life during which these race achieve- 
ments can be mastered. 

Now this type of argument raises questions 
as to both means and ends. As to ends or aims, 
why assert that the primary function of the 
school is assisting children to the acquisition 
of the race inheritance rather than student 
self-development ? For of what value is knowl- 
edge, or command of the tools for getting 
knowledge, to one who is not sufficiently devel- 
oped to understand and use it? To make the 
contrast sharp, suppose for a moment that it 
were possible, by simplification and skilful 
teaching, to give a command of the tool subjects 
of languages and mathematics to a seven-year- 
old child. What could he understand of the 
race heritage thus opened up to him? Hasn’t 
one at least an equal right to say that the pri- 
mary function of education is pupil self-devel- 
opment? 

As to the means to be employed for either end, 
is it necessarily the study of language and 
mathematics? Linguists and mathematicians, 
although they are preeminently equipped with 
the tools here advocated for opening up the 
social heritage, do not seem unusually adept in 
finding their way about in the complex social 
order. Why not for this purpose devote some 
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time to the study of the social sciences, and some 
to practise in dealing with the others members 
of the social order? Would we not be thus led, 
even for the attainment of the author’s own 
objectives, toward the familiar Deweyan or 
Progressive school rather than toward the old 
drill school? And surely if we accept the other 
aim, that of pupil development (against which 
no evidence is cited), then the means is ob- 
viously of the same type rather than drill on 
tool subjects. 

The choice between the promotion of pupil 
development and the transmission of the social 
heritage (or of the tools for aequiring it), as 
our primary educational aim, is an extremely 
important one at present. The first suggests an 
intelligent population capable of perceiving in 
the social heritage that which is relevant to its 
problems, and even capable of adding to it; the 
other suggests a docile population skilful in find- 
ing information which its superiors consider im- 
portant (like a librarian or a elerk in a law 
office) but ordinarily untrained in recognizing 
social problems clearly, in thinking them out and 
in cooperation in carrying the solution into 
effect. When a country dominated by those of 
a “practical” business mind is attempting to 
emasculate the schools and reduce them to the 
cheaper drill form in order to save money for 
tobacco and gum and passenger automobiles, it 
is imperative that educators guard with excep- 
tional care against any loose thinking that can 
be turned (as the class-size data were) to such 
selfish purposes. Denton L. GEYER 

Cuicaco NoRMAL COLLEGE 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


INTERNATIONAL SUMMER UNIVER- 
SITY OF SANTANDER (SPAIN) 

SUMMER university courses are held in many 
places throughout the world. In general at uni- 
versities, but those of Santander have the 
unique distinetion of being conducted in an ex- 
royal palace. Not only are the lecture rooms 
located in the palace and its dependencies but 
the students reside there during the period of 


their studies. 

Previous to the early 1920’s King Alphonse 
of Spain passed his summers at San Sebastian, 
in a small palace which was the property of his 


mother. This, however, was located within the 
town and in close proximity to the homes of 
other summer residents. 

The inhabitants of Santander, realizing that a 
larger and better situated summer residence 
would be an acceptable gift to their king, and, 
furthermore, that his presence would add a dis- 
tinction to their city, built and presented to him 
the Palace of the Magdalena, which has now 
become the seat of their summer university. 

Santander is a city of 85,000 inhabitants situ- 
ated on a small bay about midway of the north- 
ern coast of Spain. A rocky peninsula of some 
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65 acres in area projects into the sea at the west 
ide of the entrance to this bay. It is connected 
the mainland by a narrow neck of land. 

[he palace oeeupies the highest point of this 
nsula and commands a superb view of the 
and mountains. It is built of stone and 

ntains some 200 bed and bath rooms in addi- 

nm to parlors, dining halls, reading, writing 
nd recreation rooms and a magnificent en- 
nce stair hall from which corridors lead to 
ch wing of the palace. 
In addition to the palace there is a pavilion 
merly used by the king as a garage and 
bles, which has been converted into lecture 
lls and additional sleeping quarters for stu- 
ts. In eonnection with this there has also 
erected, for official meetings and general 
tures, a large auditorium seating about 400 
rsons. The teaching quarters include in addi- 
to this auditorium four classrooms, seating 


50 to 100 students each, and eight smaller rooms 
rroups of 10 to 20 students receiving in- 
instruetion in languages. 

The faeulty of the summer school consists of 

fessors from various Spanish universities 

professors invited from universities of 

countries. The student body of more 

300 this first year is principally Spanish, 

foreigners, admitted on the same terms as 

Spanish students, constitute a large proportion 

those in attendanee. Among these is a group 
ten young women from Smith College. 

The summer term is for 10 weeks, but the 
special course for foreigners lasts one month. 
This course consists principally of instruction 

the Spanish language, literature and civiliza- 

Since all the students and professors reside 

gether in the palace, opportunities for social 
and intellectual contacts are at a maximum. 
Spanish students desiring practise in foreign 
languages, and the foreigners desiring to hear 
Spanish, find frequent oceasions to reciprocally 
aid each other. 

Provision is also liberally made for the plea- 
sure of those present and the task of acquiring 
intellectual proficiency is thus greatly ameli- 
orated. Among the recreations offered are sea 
bathing, athletie games, music, dancing, theatri- 
cal performances and excursions to the many 
points of beauty and historical interest in this 
region of Spain. It is difficult to imagine more 
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delightful conditions under which to improve 
one’s intellectual equipment. 

In this first year of the summer university at 
the Palace of the Magdalena a special course of 
lectures of particular interest to chemists has 
been provided. This has been organized under 
the supervision of Professor Moles, of Madrid. 
It has consisted of three courses of lectures 
each: upon hormones by Professor Barger, of 
Edinburgh; upon vitamins by Professor von 
Euler, of Stockholm, and upon enzymes by Pro- 
fessor Willstitter of Munich. 
tures upon a variety of chemical subjects have 


In addition, lee- 


been given by Professors Biihlmann, Cohen, 
Fichter, Haber, Matignon and Parravano. 

The Spanish committee, charged with the 
organization of the ninth congress of chem- 
istry, to be held at Madrid next April, have 
taken advantage of the presence of these dis- 
tinguished representative chemists of other na- 
tions to consult with them in regard to plans 
for the Madrid congress. The Summer Uni- 
versity of Santander has, therefore, served a 
double purpose this year, in so far as chemistry 
is concerned, in providing an outstanding series 
of chemical lectures and at the same time per 
mitting its Spanish chemists to profit by the 
couneil of exceptionally well qualified persons 
in regard to the organization of the next world 
congress of chemistry. The Spanish committee 
has thus shown a very delicate attention to 
chemists of other nations and thus enlisted in 
advance the sympathetic interest of all in the 
success of the approaching congress. 

Although chemistry has formed an outstand- 
ing feature of the program of work of the 
Santander summer university this first year, the 
other subjects have also been of great interest. 
Among the courses which have been provided 
may be mentioned: thirty lectures by Spanish 
professors upon the essence and problems of 
technology; an equal number upon the problem 
of categories; a long series by many professors 
upon sixteenth century Spain, as well as a 
group of lectures upon the modern state, eco- 
nomies, transformism in biology, and matter 
and radiations. 

In addition to these courses of lectures at the 
Palace of the Magdalena, a series of special 
courses and lectures in medicine have been 
offered at the new Valdecilla Hospital located 
in Santander. These have included a great 
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variety of medical subjeets and elinieal demon- 
strations in the principal branches of medicine. 

The humanities naturally form a very impor- 
tant part of the curriculum of the summer 
school. The Spanish students are of course 
especially interested in acquiring a knowledge 
of French, Italian, English, German and other 
languages and literature under the direction of 
professors from universities of these countries. 
The foreign students are equally favored in 


being able to study the Spanish language, lit- 
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erature and civilization under the direction o0{ 
the most competent Spanish professors. 

The success of this first year of the Santander 
Summer University, conducted in the Palace of 
the Magdalena, is such that the future of the 
undertaking is assured. Increasing numbers o{ 
Spanish and foreign students will certainly tak. 
advantage of the exceptional opportunities 
which it affords. 

ATHERTON SEIDELL 

L’INSTITUT PASTEUR, PARIS 


QUOTATIONS 


HENRY SUZZALLO 

THE two coasts of America had a part in the 
education of Henry Suzzallo. His bachelor’s 
degree was won in his native state at Stanford 
University, his doctorate at Columbia. And his 
life work, divided between these two coasts and 
embracing all between, gave him a national field 
and his service a national prominence among 
educational statesmen. His dismissal from the 
headship of the University of Washington re- 
sulted in releasing him for an even larger op- 
portunity. Now death has overtaken him in the 
midst of important studies and projects. 

When he was still president of the University 
of Washington he wrote what might be consid- 
ered his educational will and testament, though 
he added several codicils after becoming presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Foundation. It was en- 
titled “Our Faith in Education” and was dedi- 
eated to the teachers of America, “who more 
than any other group are making it possible for 
an aspiring democracy to approximate its full 
dream of a prosperous and happy political co- 
operation.” Especially to be noted to-day, 
when the schools are suffering from lack of ade- 
quate support, is the passage to the effect that 
the schools, and “especially the publie schools,” 
from the kindergarten to the state university, 
are the main instrumentalities consciously used 
by the nation to realize its hope of success in 
popular government. Dr. Suzzallo’s faith was 
expressed in the days of American prosperity, 
but no codicil in adversity disturbs this provi- 


sion: 


All that is wrong behind us and weak around us, 
discouraging our enthusiasms for the good we see 


ahead of us, can be mended because we know that 
men and women can be improved under a correct 
social system and through education which pre- 
pared human nature for it. 


What he had to say about education and poli- 
tics puts teachers in the category with judges. 
The teaching function is representative, and no 
teacher is justified in teaching his own personal 
religion or polities in the classroom because he 
sincerely believes in them. Teachers can not be 
at the same time “both partisan politicians and 
independent educators.” 

His last codicil would bequeath something 
more valuable to every child than the will of 
Caesar to every Roman citizen. No longer ago 
than last March he declared in an article in Th: 
Times that public elementary and secondary 
education should be free of all student charges; 
and in support of it he added: 


In our thoughtful anxiety for the perpetuation 
of the best qualities of our civilization we clearly 
see that the larger the number of citizens who have 
come to understand the facts and relations of lif 
as it is to-day, the better for the future. 


—The New York Times 


THE CHICAGO SCHOOLS 

ALTHOUGH the teachers of Chicago have not 
received their pay for 1933, the agitation to 
save the teachers has been absorbed in the 
larger demand to save the schools. The new 
school board appointed by Mayor Edward J. 
Kelly has produced an economy budget and 
passed it with one dissenting vote, that of a 
woman whose long service on the board gives 
her opinion a value outweighing that of her 
male colleagues, who are apparently strangers 
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education even in its elementary aspects of 
The economies of the 
budget are supposed to amount to $5,000,000; to 


rammar and arithmetie. 


save this sum the kindergartens are reduced 50 
cent.; physical education in the high schools 
-cent., and assistant and district superin- 

The bureau of vocational 


lents 50 per cent. 


ruidanee is abolished; manual and household- 
its training in elementary schools is abolished; 
Crane Junior College is abolished; each 
srincipal is given two schools to direct and the 
ng load of high-school teachers is in- 

reased to seven periods a day. 
The Citizens’ “Save Our Schools” Committee 
s entered the field with the cooperation of the 
versities, the churches, the newspapers (ex- 
The 


nents and social forces generally, in a des- 


Tribune), the women’s elubs and set- 


perate last-minute effort to defeat this violation 
f the people’s interest and will. The committee 
s holding meetings throughout the eity. It 
rgues that the immediate deficit is caused by 
e taxpayers’ strike, which is passing, and the 
honest administra- 


itrageous graft which an 


m can end overnight. The temporary short- 


The 


mmittee points out that the saving of $1,273,- 


ize can be spread over a number of years. 


994 accomplished by discharging and demoting 
1,500 persons will be largely eaten up by the 
ist of reconstructing the present junior ecol- 
lege and high schools. Contracts for such 
hanges, and presumably for future building to 
estore the institutions abolished, are always 
irce of profit to insiders. Moreover, it is a 


iestion whether even the big taxpayers will 
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profit by erippling the schools. Experiments in 
Chicago itself have shown the close relation be- 
The 


school is the only publie eivie foree dealing con- 


tween environment and juvenile crime. 
structively with the environment. The money 
saved on schools will almost certainly be lost 
in other ways—for example, in thefts of auto- 
mobiles, a braneh of erime in whieh Chieago 
already excels, with a rate ten times as high as 
that of Los Angeles, and in which 70 per cent. 
of the thefts are charged to boys under twenty. 

Chicago is beginning to inquire what strings 
are being pulled on Mayor Kelly, for it can 
hardly be surmised that he would voluntarily 
sabotage his political career by offending publie 
There are two 
the 
The church supports its own 


sentiment on such a wide front. 


forces under suspicion. One is Roman 
Catholie Church. 
educational system and insists on Catholie par- 
ents sending their children to parochial schools. 
Naturally it wishes to reduce taxation for the 
publie schools. Mayor Kelly was under indict- 
ment some years ago as engineer of the intfa- 
mous Sanitary District Board, which grafted 
When 


the indictments against other members of the 


millions on eontracts which he signed. 


Board were redrawn by the grand jury, Kelly’s 
name was omitted, it is alleged, by the interposi- 
tion of Cardinal Mundelein. There is one way 
in which the cardinal can clear himself and his 
church from the charge of being accessory to 
crime against the ecommunity—that is, by join- 
ing his leading Chieago layman, Professor John 
A. Lapp, in coming out squarely in defense of 
the schools —The New Republic. 


REPORTS 


INAUGURATION OF THE COLLEGE 
PLAN AT YALE 

MADE possible by the generosity of Edward 

Harkness, Yale, 97, of New York City, and 
narking an outstanding milestone in the univer- 
ty’s history, Yale on Monday will inaugurate 
he College Plan by opening seven colleges in 
hich will be housed undergraduates in Yale 
‘ollege, the Sheffield Scientific School and the 
School of Engineering. Each of the colleges 
will contain representatives of the three upper 
classes, and as the accommodations range from 
175 to 200 men, about 65 men in each elass will 


live in a college. The university is thus revert- 
ing in effect to the practise which for many 
generations characterized Yale, the housing in 
a single building of representatives of several 
classes. In designating the units as “colleges,” 
the university is again reverting to a practise 
prevalent in the latter part of the last century 
when buildings on the campus were known as 
Farnam College, South College, North College 
and Durfee College. 

At the head of each college are a master and 
some ten fellows who are members of the teach- 
ing staff of the undergraduate schools and who 
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will give a large part of their time to meeting 
students individually or in small groups, to 
direct their work in their particular subjects. 
Some of these men will reside in the colleges, 
while others who do not live on the campus will 
be provided with studies in the colleges, where 
they can meet their students. 

The colleges, whieh will open on Monday, and 
which have been assigned to them, 


the masters 


follow : 


College—Dean Clarence Whittlesey 


Branford 


Mendell. 
Calhoun College—Professor Arnold Whitridge. 
Davenport College—Professor H. Emerson 
Tuttle 


Jonathan Edwards College 


Professor Robert 
Duc ley French. 
Professor Alan C. Valentine, 


Elliott 


ae t.7) - 
Pierson ¢ ollege 


Saybrook College—Professor Dunlap 


Smith. 
sayne- 


Trumbull College—Professor Stanhope 


Jones. 


Outstanding figures, or events in Yale history 
and in the history of New Haven Colony are 
commemorated in the names of the new colleges, 
several of which have been designed by James 
Gamble Rogers, *89, of New York City, and 
one by John Russell Pope, also of New York. 
Pierson College, which extends along the eastern 
side of Park Street, is named to honor Abra- 
ham Pierson, of Killingworth, first president of 
Yale; Davenport College, which extends from 
York Street west to Park Street, commemorates 
the Reverend John Davenport, one of the foun- 
ders of New Haven Ed- 
wards College is on the south side of Old Li- 


Colony. Jonathan 
brary Street and was named in honor of the 
Reverend Jonathan Edwards, B.A., Yale, 1720, 
theologian and philosopher. Branford College 
comprises the southern half of the Memorial 
Quadrangle which was the gift of Mrs. Stephen 
V. Harkness in memory of her Charles 
W. Harkness, B.A., Yale, 1883. 


named for the town in which a group of Con- 


son, 


The college is 


necticut ministers met in 1701 to establish in the 
colony the Collegiate School which became Yale 
Saybrook College consists of the 


University. 
northern half of Memorial Quadrangle and is 
named for the town in Connecticut which was 
the seat of the Collegiate School until its re- 
moval to New Haven in 1716. 
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Trumbull College commemorates Jonathan 
Trumbull, LL.D., Yale, 1779, Governor of Con- 
necticut during the Revolutionary War, th 
“Brother Jonathan” of tradition. It occupies 
Sterling Quadrangle on Elm Street, adjoining 
the Sterling Memorial Library, and was buil; 
from funds provided by the estate of Joh 
W. Sterling, B.A., Yale, 1864. Calhoun Col. 
lege, on the corner of Elm and College Street, 
is named to honor the statesman, John Cald 
well Calhoun, B.A., Yale, 1804. 

Provost Charles Seymour is master of Berk 
ley College, which is now being built on the land 
bounded by High Street, Wall Street, Blount 
Avenue Elm Street. Charles H 
Warren will be master of College, 
which will be erected on Vanderbilt Square, 
bounded by College, Wall, Grove and Temp 
Streets. 

Each college is composed of the following 


and Dean 


Silliman 


units: dormitories, a master’s house, collective 
living rooms (such as dining hall, lounge and 
library), squash courts, suites for the fellows 
in residence and studies for the non-resident 
fellows. The master’s house, which is attached 
to each college quadrangle, is a complete pri- 
vate residence. The resident fellows, too, have 
complete apartments. 

Members of the colleges may arrange in ai- 
vance for a fixed rate of $8.00 for twenty-one 
meals each week, or fourteen meals each week 
for $7.00. All undergraduate members wil! be 
charged a minimum of $5.50 for ten meals eacl: 
week. the 
prices being: breakfast, 30 cents, lunch, 
cents, and dinner, 70 cents. The dormitories 
of the colleges will have the same level oi 
prices for rooms as in 1932-33, extending from 
$110 to $400 a year per man. 

Through Mr. Harkness’ gifts for the colleges, 
the university expects to make provision tor 
self-supporting students who wish to enter th 
colleges and who otherwise might be deterred by 
reason of the requirement that ten meals must 
be taken in the college dining halls. 

The Council of Masters and the Bureau 0! 
Appointments have devised a plan by which 4 
number of men in each college will be given 
employment either in the college or elsewhere 


in the university which will enable them to earn 


Single meals will also be served, 


e 
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syficient to eover full board in the college 


ning hall. These duties will include clerical 


wk, typing, library work and similar tasks. 


addition, a number of positions of responsi- 
- will be set up which will enable a student 
earn substantially more than his board. 
is, men who have relied upon waiting on 
ble will be able to earn their board by other 
ins and take their meals in the dining hall 

th other members of the college. 
This year, and until the additional colleges 
: established, only a limited number of sopho- 
res can be admitted to the new units, with 
the men on the dean’s list receiving preference. 
ich of the colleges will admit to the privileges 
membership a small group of non-resident 
dents who will be expected to take a certain 
meals in the college dining halls. 
Students who live in the Sheffield Fraternity 
Houses or at home have been permitted to ap- 
for non-resident membership in any of the 
admitted up to the 
The incoming fresh- 


eges and have been 
‘ity of each college. 
wil! all live on the Old Campus and will 
ke their meals in the University Dining Hall, 
they do now. 
\ccording to President James Rowland 
Angell, “the essential purpose of the new col- 
leges is broadly educational. They should re- 
re many of the advantages of small student 
croups, securing that directness and informality 
personal contact which has suffered so seri- 
ously during the last quarter century by the 
of unwieldy classes. From the colleges 


flow a form of educational experience 


advent 
should 
lling upon the student for a large measure 
independent initiative, while bringing him 
nto natural and fruitful relations with stimu- 
ting and inspiring persons. The intimacy and 
sumpheity of the life in the colleges will offer 
mportant means of evaluating our educational 
and ideals. For the student who 
chooses to profit by the opportunities offered, 
they should make undergraduate life immensely 
more interesting and more rewarding than at 


methods 


. ” 
present. 


HARVARD'S SOCIETY OF FELLOWS 

ANNOUNCEMENT is made at Harvard Univer- 
sity that the Harvard Corporation has elected 
A. Lawrence Lowell, retiring president of the 
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university, a senior fellow in the newly created 
Society of Fellows, and also an honorary asso- 
ciate of the seven houses in the Harvard House 
Plan. Mr. Lowell was expected to be present 
at the first dinner of the Society of Fellows 
when the seven senior fellows and the six junior 
fellows will meet together for the first time in 
the rooms of the society. 

Mr. Lowell’s resignation as president took ef- 
fect on September 5, when his successor, James 
Bryant Conant, took office. His election to posi- 
tions connected with the administration of the 
houses and the Society of Fellows ensures his 
continued interest in two of the most important 
projects of his twenty-five year administration. 

The Society of Fellows was the last great un- 
dertaking launched under Mr. Lowell’s presi- 
deney. Though frequently urged in his annual 
reports, the plan was not finally realized until 
January 9, 1933, when announcement was made 
that an anonymous gift of about $1,000,000 had 
been received to establish and endow the society. 

The plan for the Society of Fellows provides 
for a body of seven senior fellows: the president 
of the university, and the dean of the faculty of 
arts and sciences as members ex-officio; a chair- 
man and four others, appointed by the corpora- 
tion and confirmed by the Board of Overseers. 

Under the direction of this body, the plan 
provides for the ultimate selection of a group, 
not exceeding twenty-four young men, who will 
be chosen “for their promise of notable contri- 
bution to knowledge and thought.” These junior 
fellows will receive for a three-year term free 
board and rooms in the various houses, a yearly 
stipend of $1,250, and in the second term, of 
$1,500 and free use of all the facilities of the 
university, such as libraries, laboratories and 
still of the 
highest promise, junior fellows may be ap- 
pointed for a second term of three years, but no 


all privileges of instruction. If 


longer. 

A unique feature of the regulations for the 
Society of Fellows is the provision that the 
junior fellows shall “devote their whole time to 
productive scholarship, and preparation there- 
for, free from academic regulations for de- 
grees,” and that they “shall receive no credit for 
courses and shall not be candidates for any de- 
gree.” 

The seven senior fellows in the society at the 
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present time are as follows: Lawrence Joseph 
Henderson, professor of biological chemistry, 
who has been named chairman of the body, and 
Abbott Law- 
rence Lowell, formerly president of the univer- 
Alfred North Whitehead, 


philosophy 4 John Lowes, 


the following four senior fellows: 
sity; professor of 
Livingston Francis 
Lee Higginson professor of English literature, 
Charles 
the Harvard Corporation; and President James 


and Pelham Curtis, Jr., a member of 


Bryant Conant, and Professor Kenneth B. Mur- 


dock, dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, 


as @u offi to members. 


The six junior fellows who were elected to 


membership in the society last spring. start 
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work with the opening of the new academic 
They are as follows: 


Vear. y 
Garrett Birkhoff, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
Harvard, 1932, a student of mathematics. 
Thomas Seal Chambers, of Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, Swarthmore, 1931, a student of chemistry, 
John Miller, of 
Harvard, 1930, a student of American history. 
Willard VanOrman Quine, of Akron, Ohio, Ober 


lin, 1930, a student of logic and philosophy. 


Chester Tacoma, Washington, 


Burrhus Frederic Skinner, of Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania, Hamilton, 1926, a student of psychology 
and physiology. 

Frederick Mundell Watkins, of Providence, 
Rhode Island, Harvard, 1930, a student of political 


science. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE TREND OF ENROLMENT AND RE- 
LATIONSHIP OF AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

DvRING the past few years various statements 
have appeared in the publie press which indi- 
cate a misunderstanding of the present relative 
number of the various types of institutions of 
higher education and the number of students 
For the study of a par- 
ticular problem it has been found necessary to 
make a rather complete tabulation of American 
colleges, universities and other institutions of 
The results of this tabulation 


enrolled at the same. 


higher learning. 
vary greatly from the generally quoted figures. 
They are presented here for the use of students 
of the major influences in American higher edu- 
cation. 

The information presented has been secured 
from the Federal Office of Edueation Bulletins 
(1931), The Christian Edueation Handbook for 
1931, American Universities and Colleges, Mac- 
Cracken (1932), and questionnaire returns from 
individual institutions. The enrolment figures, 
for all but a few small institutions, are for the 
school year 1929-30, the latest for which full 
These 


figures are in every case for total resident stu- 


returns were available in March, 1932. 
dents. No division into preparatory, arts and 
sciences, graduate or other groups has been 
Such divisions must be made when the 


made. 
objective is the determination of standards, or 
comparison of costs, but they have but little or 


no significance in making a comparison of the 
relative prevalence or importance of types of 
educational systems. The list is not complete, 
but it includes all the institutions for which 
accurate 
study was begun, with the exception of strictly 
It is hoped that a later 


information was available when the 
professional schools. 
presentation will show important facts econcern- 
ing professional and technical work in various 
types of institutions. Only institutions within 
the continental boundaries of the United States 
have been included. 

Three lines of classification have been fol- 
lowed in preparing the tables, as indicated be- 
low: 


(1) Type of institution as, (a) accredited or 
non-accredited college or university, (b) teachers 
college or normal school and (c) junior college. 
No distinction is made between colleges and uni- 
versities, and none between teachers colleges and 
normal schools. 

(2) The source of income and type of control, 
as tax-supported, church-related and independent. 

(3) The size of the institution. There has been 
much discussion of the ‘‘small’’ college and the 
‘‘large’’ university, but no one seems to know 
just what is meant by these terms. In the present 
discussion two meanings of the ‘‘small’’ college 
are used—an institution with an enrolment of 500 
or less, and an institution with an enrolment of 
1,000 or less. 


Much recent discussion has centered about the 
type of control of institutions as well as the 
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size of institutions. Very often these two fac- 


rs have been considered together. Most insti- 


itions of higher learning readily be 


at 


assified as publicly controlled or tax-sup- 


may 
rted, on the one hand, and privately con- 
led, on the other, although there are a few 
stitutions theoretically controlled by private 
rganizations which are in part supported by 

publie taxation. 

In the present study, the following division 
privately controlled institutions has been 


ade: 


1) Those which through the life of their pres- 
ent charters have never had any relationship to 

religious organization. 

2) Those institutions which by direct statement, 
by catalogue statement or by statements to ac- 
rediting agencies have declared that even though 
hey might in their founding have had a relation- 

p to a religious organization, they are now 

jut denominational influence. 
Church-related institutions: all 
trolled institutions not in (1) and (2). 


privately 


Undoubtedly, this classification of private in- 
titutions includes in the third group many in- 
tutions whose relationship to a_ religious 
ganization is doubtful or non-effective; but it 
seems better to make such a classification than 
to leave any possible basis for a suggestion of 
bias in the treatment of doubtful institutions. 
It is not easy to define the term “related” as 
ised with reference to institutions in some way 
connected with religious organizations. The 
range of this relationship is indicated by the 
following statements of conditions: 
Physical plant owned, faculty and_ trustees 
elected, policy of institution determined, by the 
religious organization. 

rustees elected by the religious organization 
faculty chosen from the membership of that 
organization. 


and 


Trustees and faculty chosen subject to the veto 
of the religious organization. 

Trustees must be members of the religious or- 
anization, or varying percentages of the board 


rea 


rustees must be members. 
Institution officially indorsed by the religious 
rganization. 

Religious organization asked to elect visitors to 
nspect the institution. 
A traditional but effective, sympathetic rela- 
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tionship without any legal bonds has been devel- 
oped by the institution and a religious organiza- 


tion. 


All privately controlled institutions having 
any one or more of these connections with a 
religious organization have been included in the 
The 


determined from published reports, institutional 


“related” group. classification has been 
catalogues, reports from educational boards of 
various religious bodies and from questionnaire 


returns from various institutions. 


AuL INSTITUTIONS 


This survey has covered a total of 1,228 in- 
1,219,027 


In addition to colleges and universi- 


stitutions with a total enrolment of 
students. 
ties, 254 junior colleges and 265 normal schools 


and teachers colleges are included in this list. 


TABLE A 


| Institutions 
Enrolment 


Per cent. 
Per cent. 


644,657 


257,693 


Publicly controlled 
Independent 

902,350 

Related to various 

churches 316,677 


Grand total 1,228 1,219,027 100 


FouR-YEAR DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


These are the institutions which in the strict- 
est use of the terms are colleges and universi- 
ties, the group within which a student would 
first look for valid comparisons and relation- 
ships (Table B). 


ACCREDITED COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


This group ineludes 512 colleges and univer- 
sities aecredited as standard four-year institu- 
tions by the Association of American Universi- 
ties or other generally recognized accrediting 
agencies. As a group they represent the highest 
type of American institutions and educational 


standards. In this group are included one pri- 
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TABLE B1 


Institutions Per <¢ 


Publicly controlled 164 23 
Independent 117 16 
Total not related to churches 281 39 
Related to various churches 428 60 
Total of groups 709 100 


vately controlled independent and 53. tax-sup- 
ported institutions which, while bearing the 
name of teachers college or normal! school, are 
accredited as standard four-year, degree-grant- 
ing institutions because of the maintenance of 
suitable eurricula and aecademie standards 
(Table C). 


‘ent. Per cent. 





' 459,051 46.1 (37.7 
5 240,722 24.2 (19.7 
6 699,773 70.3 (57.4) 
4 295,137 29.7 (24.2 
(57.7) 994,910 100 (81.6) 


INSTITUTIONS WITH AN ENROLMENT OF 
500 or Less 


It should, perhaps, be pointed out that while 
the 745 institutions in this group make up 60.7 


per cent. of the institutions studied, the student 


enrolment in these institutions is but 14.3 per 


cent. of the total (Table D). 


TABLE C 
Institutions Pereent. Percent. Enrolment Percent. Percent 
Publicly controlled 154 (12.5) 455,744 (37.4 
Independent 100 ( 8.2) 233,600 (19.2) 
Total not related to churches 254 49.6 (20.7) 689,344 76 (56.6) 
Related to various churches 258 50.4 (21.0) 217,316 24 (17.8 
Total of groups 512 100 (41.7) 906,660 100 (74.4) 


SMALL COLLEGES 

With all the recent discussion of the “small 
college,” there seems to be no definite informa- 
tion as to what constitutes such an institution. 
In the present presentation two meanings have 
been assigned to the term. In one ease the 
term is used to include institutions having an 
enrolment of 500 or less. In the other it is 
used to refer to institutions with an enrolment 


of 1,000 or less. 





INSTITUTIONS WITH AN ENROLMENT OF 
1,000 or Less 


Some objection has been made to the use of 


1 Three percentage ratings are given. The first 
is based on the totals of the group under consid 
eration; the second, indicated by ( ), is based on 
the grand totals used in the analysis, namely, 1,228 
institutions and 1,219,027 students; the third, in- 
dicated by *, is based on the total of four-year, 
degree-granting institutions, i.e., 709 institutions 
and 994,910 students. 


TABLE D 


Institutions Percent. Percent. Enrolment Percent. Per cent. 














Publicly controlled 236 31.7 (19.2) 41,666 24 ( 3.4) 
Independent 82 11 ( 6.7) 19,546 11.2 ( 1.6 
Total not related to churches 318 42.7 (25.9) 61,212 35.2 (5 ) 
Related to various churches 427 57.3 (34.8) 112,828 64.8 ( 9.3 
Total for institutions of 500 ce ae e Pie! ae 
or less 745 100 (60.7) 174,040 100 (14.3) 
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TABLE E 


Per cent. 
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ndependent 126 


Publiely controlled 
| 


Total not related to churches 
Related to various churches 
lotal for institutions of 1,000 
or less 


500 as the enrolment limit for a “small” eol- 


vce. To meet this objection a table (E) is 


sented showing the relationships within a 

ip with individual enrolment of 

This group includes 960 (78.2 per cent. 

the total) institutions, with an aggregate en- 

iment of 323,479 (26.5 per cent. of the total) 
dents. 


Institutions Percent. Per cent. 





‘ublicly controlled 


Independent 


rotal not related to churches 
Related to various churches 


otal of group 


SMALL, Four-YEAR, DEGREE-GRANTING 
INSTITUTIONS 

For the benefit of individuals interested pri- 
marily in those small institutions which bear the 
name of college or university and which grant 
he usual baccalaureate degrees based on four 
years of work rather definitely planned to meet 
the usual standards and programs of the liberal 
arts college, two additional tables are presented. 
In Table F are shown the significant facts about 
tutions of this type with an enrolment of 


1,000 or 


TABLE F 


110,769 
50,062 


( 9.1) 
( 4.1) 


(27 ) 
(10.3) 


(37.3) 
(40.9) 


(13.2) 
(13.3) 


160,831 
(78.2) 323,479 (26.5) 
500 or less. Table G shows similar information 
for institutions with an enrolment of 1,000 or 
less. That the reader may not lose sight of the 
relationship of this group to the whole problem 
of higher edueation, he should note carefully 
the percentages indicated. Although the num- 
ber of institutions makes an impressive showing, 
the relative number of students is very small.” 


Enrolment Pereent. Per cent. 


5,000 
11,517 


16,517 
92,144 


(1.3) 
(7.6) 


108,661 (8.9) 


INSTITUTIONS WITH ENROLMENT OF 
5,000 or More 


The definite trend toward the development of 
large or very large colleges and universities is 
These 


figures also show a definite trend toward the 


clearly shown by Table H given below. 


2The attention of those who may object to the 
inclusion of teachers colleges, normal schools and 
junior colleges is directed to the percentages (*) 
based on the totals for four-year colleges and uni- 
versities alone. 


TABLE G 








Institutions 


Per cent. 


Percent. Enrolment Percent. Percent. 





Publiely controlled 
Independent 


Total not related to churches 
Related to various churches 





20,306 2° 
38,693 3.9* 
5.9" 
14.2* 


( 4.8) 
(11.6) 


(16.4) 20.1* 
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TABLE H 








Institutions Percent. Percent. Enrolment Percent. Per cent, 





186,690 (15.3) 19.74* 


Publicly controlled 17 
Independent 12 138,853 (11.4) 14.78* 
Related t rious churches 7 63,272 ( 5.2) 6.61* 
ates 36 (2.9) 5.14* 388,815 (31.9) 41.12" 
development of such large institutions under ties, 197 non-aceredited, four-year, degree- 
public and independent control as compared granting colleges, 254 junior colleges and 265 


with institutions related to churches. 


It is interesting to note that eighteen insti- 
tutions of this group enroll 273,805 students, 
representing (22.4 per cent.) 21.5 per cent.* of 


the total; and that more than four fifths of 
these students are attending publicly controlled 
and independent schools 

The following tables are ineluded for the 


benefit of students who may be interested in 


special groups of institutions. 
J IOR COLLEGES 
Institu Per Enrol Per 
tions cent. ment cent. 
Publicly controlled 124 32,791 
Independent 22 1,716 
146 37,507 
Related to var us 
churches 108 19,978 


254 (20.7) 57,485 (4.7) 


NORMAL SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Institu- Per Enrol- Per 
tions cent. ment cent. 
Publicly controlled 223 152,815 
Independent 32 12,255 
255 165,070 
Related to various 
churches 10 1,562 


265 (21.6) 166,632 (13.7) 


SUMMARY 


From an examination of 1,228 institutions, 


ineluding 512 accredited colleges and universi- 


teachers colleges and normal schools, the fol- 
lowing trends have been noted: 

Preference for large institutions: The aggre- 
gate enrolment at institutions having individual 
enrolments of 5,000 or more students is 31.9 per 
cent. of the grand total, that at institutions of 
1,000 or more students is 73.5 per cent. of the 
total, while that at institutions of 500 or less 
students is but 14.3 per cent. of the grand total. 

Concentration of students in a few very large 
institutions: The aggregate enrolment at 18 
(1.5 per cent.) institutions of 10,000 or more 
students is 22.46 per cent. and that at 36 (2.9 
per cent.) is 31.9 per cent. of the grand total. 

Preference for tax-supported and independent 
institutions: Of the grand total enrolment 74 
per cent. is at institutions of this group, as is 
70.3 per cent. of the total at four-year, degree- 
granting institutions and 76 per cent. of the 
total at accredited institutions. 

The comparatively slight enrolment at the 
small church-related colleges: Only 9.3 per cent. 
of the grand total enrolment is at church-related 
schools of 500 or less students, and only 13.3 
per cent. at such schools of 1,000 or less stu- 
dents. 

F. L. PIcKEett 

STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON 
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